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HILE in Paris in the spring 
of 1839, engaged in secur- 
ing a patent on his tele- 
graphic apparatus, Pro- 
fessor S. F. B. Morse 
became deeply interested 
in what he heard of the 

brilliant experiments of M. Daguerre, 
whose genius and perseverance had just 
brought to perfection one of the most 
important and astonishing discoveries of 
the age. An artist, as well as a scientist, 
Professor Morse was naturally anxious to 
hear more of this new art of painting with 
sunbeams, especially as he himself had 
made experiments to ascertain if it was 
possible to fix the image of the camera ob- 
scura, and had given the matter up as 
impracticable. 

Having completed all arrangements in 
regard to his telegraph, Professor Morse 
had already made his plans to leave Paris 
for home, when, in conversation with the 
American Consul, Mr. Robert Walsh, he 
one morning remarked, ‘* I do not like to go 
home without first having seen Daguerre’s 
results.’’ The consul thought the matter 
might be easily arranged, and suggested 
that Professor Morse invite M. Daguerre 
to see his telegraphic apparatus, in return 
for which courtesy M. Daguerre would 
doubtless invite Professor Morse to see his 
pictures. 

The plan was, of course, entirely suc- 
cessful. Morse and his marvellous scien- 
tific achievements were already matters of 
European reputation, and M. Daguerre 
naturally lost no time in responding to the 
distinguished request. Immediately fol- 
lowing this exchange of civilities, Profes- 
sor Morse had the pleasure of seeing the 
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wonderful results of the new discovery at 
the Diorama, where M. Daguerre had his 
laboratory, and where he gave frequent 
exhibitions of his pictures to the foremost 
scientific men of the day. 

These pictures, the extreme beauty of 
which had surprised and delighted all who 
beheld them, bore no resemblance to any- 
thing that had been theretofore known; 
and the striking mystery about them was 
that they should have been produced by a 
clever manipulation of the forces of nat- 
ure rather than by the artist’s pencil. 
Except in the absence of color, they pre- 
sented, on a highly polished plate, abso- 
lutely perfect images of the objects repre- 
sented. In fact, such was their perfection 
and fidelity, that, on examining them by 
microscopic power, details were discovered 
which were not perceivable to the naked 
eye in the original object, but which, when 
searched for with optical instruments, were 
found in complete accordance with those 
of the picture. The pictures were mostly 
views of streets, boulevards, and build 
ings, those of the Louvreand Notre Dame 
being especially fine. Interiors, still life, 
groups of plaster casts, and other works 
of art were also most successfully treated 
by the new process. Daguerre had not 
succeeded in making portraits as yet, and 
he told Professor Morse that he doubted 
if it could be done. 

Professor Morse’s enthusiasm over these 
daguerreotypes was scarcely less than that 
which he felt for his beloved telegraph. 
He wrote concerning them, that the exqui- 
site minuteness of the delineation could 
not be described; that no paihting or en- 
graving ever approached them; and that 
the impressions of interiors were Kem- 
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From an original daguerreotype own 


brandt perfected. Unfortunately, the very 
iext day, while Daguerre was with Pro- 
fessor Morse, witnessing the operations of 
his telegraph, the Diorama burned to the 
th a the beautiful specimens 
that Professor Morse had seen there the 
day before. 
Professor Morse had been obliged 
content himself with the mere si 


y t ft 
4 


ht of these 


charming exponents of the new art, as M, 
Daguerre was keeping the process a pro- 
found secret until such a time as it should 
be definitely decided whether or not the 
French Government would purchase the 
invention and make it a royal gift to the 
civilized world,—a point then under con- 
sideration. 

There was a loud demand from the 
scientific public for an explanation of the 
discovery. For many years the search for 


by Peter Gilsey, Esq., New York 


a method of fixing the image of the camera 


obscura—an instrument known for nearly 
two centuries—had been diligent and per- 
sistent. he most important experimenta- 


tion latterly had been that done in France 
by Niepce and Daguerre. lor at least fif- 
teen vears Niepce, in entire ignorance of 


what Daguerre and other scientists had 
been doing, had been vainly endeavoring 

ages of the camera obscura, 
when, in 1829, he met Daguerre, and they 


decided to reveal to each other the secrets 
of their individual methods and share alike 
in whatever mate il benefits might accrue. 

On the recommendation of Daguerre, 





Niepe e substituted iodine for the varnish 
which he had evolved, after vears of ex- 
periment, to use on the silver plate. This 
film of iodine, which failed in the hands of 


Niepce, became the foundation of Da- 
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n a carbon reproduction by Sherman and McHugl f an original daguerreotype owned by P’ r Gilse I 
New York 
guerre’s success, and having once obtained nals and periodicals were given up to ex- 
a material so sensitive to the action of light, ploiting the subject, and certain issues 
the French artist overcame all other diff were delayed, in order to obtain more 
th which he had been surrounded. complete accounts of the famous ** sun 


( ilties Wi 
{s an invention it was ranked 


In the midst of these interesting resear« hes pictures.’’ 

Niepce died, 1822, and his son afte n importance with the steam engine, and 

wards succeeded to the partnership He, the most exaggerated panegyrics from poet 

however, pursued his father’s process, and scientist alike were the order of the 

without making any essential improve day 

ments, while Daguerre brought his own to M. Arago, the famous astronomer whose 

such perfection that, after twenty years of great discoveries on light entitled him to 
ceasing labor, he was enabled to enter the confidence of the inventor, was in- 

ipon a life of continued triumph trusted with Daguerre’s secret, and with 
No sooner were Jaguerre Ss pictures ex- that ardent devotion to science and to the 

hibited than scientific men the world over interest of its cultivator which so often 


] 
hastened to examine them, and is safe and splendidly characterizes scholars, he 
that no previous discovery had resolved that while France had the honor 
should also have 


to say 
awakened a more universal interest. Jour- of so great a discovery, it 
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From an original daguerreotype taken and now owned by Josiah J. Hawes, Bost 


the higher glory of rewarding and honor- published the discovery, in a paper read 
ing the discoverer and of making the dis- before the Academy of Sciences, every 
covery a present to the entire world; and place was taken two hours before the time 
he succeeded in persuading the French announced for the reading to begin, and 


Government to give Daguerre an annual upwards of 200 persons who could not ob- 
pension of 6,000 francs ($1,200) and Niepce tain admittance remained in the courtyard 
one of 4,000 francs ($800) on condition of the Institute. 


that they publish their process. As soon as the resolution to purchase 

The bill received the unanimous assent the invention and make it public had been 
of both houses, and was signed by King passed by the French Chamber, Daguerre 
Louis Philippe on the 15th of June, 1839. hastened to put Professor Morse, who in 
So great was the public interest in the the meantime had returned to America, in 
event that when, in August, 1839, Arago possession of all the knowledge necessary 
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to manipulate the delicate process, and the 
professor lost no time in beginning to ex- 
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periment practically with the art. His 
others Sidney E. and Richard C. Morse 

| oon vitl gviass rool erected o1 

it of the ew | liding < e nort 

i I N issau I Beek nal 

Stree New \ d this palace 
e s 7 iS e\ Lileé t nade a 

¢ I le | i¢ ew irt Unt 
vas ready fe occupancy, Pro- 
es \I Se mntinued Ms expe nents 
\ creat cess at the University of 
New York Wash igton square His 
I t entirely successful pict Ire waS a VIe€Ww 
f the Unitarian Church, from the window 
the staircase of the third story of the 
[ ersity [his was taken in September, 
1829, and was without doubt the first da- 
erreotype ever taken in America. ‘The 


time of exposure was fifteen minutes. 

By the time Morse was fairly started, the 
rocess as published in Paris had reached 
the United States. Arago had read his 
paper to the Academy of Sciences in 
\ugust, and the first p iblished desc ription 
f the Daguerre process which came to us 
was the summaries of this address pub- 


shed in the London newspapers. he 
Paris journals soon arrived with the paper 
in full, which was, of course, at once trans- 


lated: and at the same time came the de- 
scriptive letters of the Paris correspond- 
These descriptions were so clear that 


any one could follow them, and hundreds 


were doing so, when in the fall of 1839 a 
teacher direct from M. Daguerre himself 
arrived in New York, M. Francois Gouraud 
by name M. Gouraud, having come over 
expressly to give lectures on the process, 
brought with him the most improved 
French apparatus, as well as mary pict- 
ures made by the master and his follow- 
ers hese pictures were placed on exhi- 
bit , and « pening day the ¢/ite of the 
city were invited to view them \ll who 
saw em were enraptured Philip Hone 
wrote a g paragraph in his diary on 
the marvel of the dis overy. “Tt ap- 
pears to me not less wonderful,’’ said he, 

t ght should be made an active 
operating power in this manner than that 
some such effect should be produced by 
sound; and who knows whether, in this 


age of invention and discoveries, we may 
not be called upon to marvel at the exhi 
bition of a tree, a horse, or a sheep pro- 
duced by the human voice muttering over 
a metal plate, prepared in the same or some 


other manner, the words ‘tree,’ ‘ horse,’ 


and ‘sheep.’ How greatly ashamed of 
their ignorance the bygone generations of 
mankind ought to be!’ 

The ‘* Knickerbocker ’’ — Washington 
Irving’s magazine—came out with nearly 
two pages of its December number de- 
oted to the daguerreotype. *' We have 
seen the views taken in Paris by the da- 
1erreotype,’’ the editor says, ‘‘ and have 
no hesitation in avowing that they are the 
most remarkable objects of curiosity and 


admiration in the arts that we ever beheld. 


Their exquisite perfection almost tran- 


scends the bounds of sober belief. Let 
us endeavor to convey to the reader an 
impression of their character. Let him 


suppose himself standing in the middle 
of Broadway, with a looking-glass held 
perpendicularly in his hand, in which is re- 
flected the street, with all that therein is, 
for two or three miles, taking in the hazi- 
est distance. Then let him take the glass 
into the house, and find the impression of 
the entire view, in the softest light and 
shade, vividly retained upon the surface. 
This is the daguerreotype. The views 
themselves are from the most interesting 
points of the French metropolis. Who 
would throw up their business and their 
dinners, on a voyage to see Paris or Lon- 
don, when one can sit in an apartment in 
New York and look at the streets, the 
architectural wonders, and the busy life of 
each crowded metropolis? ’’ 

A few months later the ‘* Knicker- 
bocker,’’ in commenting again on the da- 
guerreotype, pronounced it ‘‘an instru- 
ment destined ultimately, we believe, to be 
the companion of every man of taste, par- 
ticularly tn his travels’’—a prophecy which 
we now see fulfilled in the later photo- 
graph. 

M. Gouraud had little trouble in carry- 
ing through his course of lectures. Many 
people attended them, and he fitted out a 
large number with apparatus for the prac- 


tice of what he had been teaching. In 
March, 1840, he went to Boston, and his 
season there was very successful. Finally 


he published a pamphlet: ** A Description 
of the Daguerreotype Process, or a Sum- 
mary of M. Gouraud’s Public Lectures, 
according to the principles of M. Daguerre; 
with a description of a provisory method 
for taking Human Fortraits.”’ 

This ‘‘ provisory method’’ of taking 
portraits was not a simple method, as one 
can see from Gouraud’s directions for 
preparing the room and the subject: “‘ In 
the first place, you will begin by preparing 
a room exposed to the sun, the southeast 
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You will give to this room the 
truncated pyramid lying down, 
of which the base will be the Ith 
of the win window 
make as large as poss ble, and extending 
from the floor to the ceiling. ‘The floor, 
the ceiling, and the two sides of the room 
should be plastered with the whitest kind 


if possible 
form of a 
whole breat 


low—which vou will 


AMERI/( "A 0 


I rG I New York 
of lime plaster. Those who cannot dis- 
pose a room in this manner, can fix the 
sides of the room with sheets, or other 


cloth of perfect whiteness. The focus of 
the room must be covered with a tapestry 
of white cotton, with knotted or raised 
figures, which is designed from the drap- 
Those are always agreeable to the 


Gave 
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eve, and should always be shown in inte- 
rior views. The chair on which the person 
sits must Deo! velliow wor d. Che person, 
if a man, must be dressed in a clear gray 
coat; pantaioons ot a 1ittie deeper hue; a 
vest of a fancy ground,—yellow, orange, if 
possible, —with figures of a color to makea 
contrast: the whiteness of the shirt con- 
trasting with a cravat of a gray ground 
either a little less dark or more deep than 
the coat Ihe toilet of a lady should be 
oft the same shades, and in all cases black 


1 


must be constantly avoided, as well as 
green and red 

M. Gouraud was not by any means the 

first person to attempt portraits in the 

United States. Notwithstanding the 

sceptical attitude of Daguerre in regard to 

eg 
I 


the ippli ation of the art to liv ing Oo 


Morse soon began to experiment with por- 


yyects, 


traits, though it is interesting to note that 


in all his early attempts the subject’s 


eyes are ¢ lose d, th it being considered one 


ft 1] 


oO SUCCESS, 


| 
i 


ot the conditions essential 
Morse’s first experiments were with his 
daughter, taken singly or in a group with 
her young friends, in the full sunlight, with 


T 


; g 
the eyes closed he time of exposure 
‘ 


was from ten to twenty minutes. Hesoon 


after made arrangements to experiment 


th his eminent friend and colleague, 


Wi 
Professor John W. Draper, building for 
the purpose a photographic studio on the 


top of the University, and here Professor 


Draper claims to have made 


the first suc- 
cessful portrait ever made in America. 
[his distinction is, however, often ac- 
credited to Mr. E. A. Wolcott, who was 
working along the same lines. Neither 
yossessed any knowledge of the labors of 
he other, but results similar in character 
were arrived at by each operator, under 
Before 
M. Gouraud left for America a method 
had been found for taking the eyes fairly 


well, and it was this he applied in his 


slightly differing circumstances 


To realize to-day what the discovery 


meant, one must recall the means of por- 


traiture then existence the brush, the 
pencil, and the et! graver’s tools were all 
ot them And as the operation of these 
depended on a skilful human hand, the 


product was limited and correspondingly 
expensive. he daguerreotype, however, 
was comparatively inexpensive, and any 
one could use the process who would give 
it attention lhe simplicity of the opera- 
tion, the mystery as well as the beauty of 
the result, the endless opportunity it 


offered—all this appea ed to the ingenuity 


and imagination of young Americans of 
the intelligent class, and far and near they 
fell to daguerreotyping. 

Che way in which intelligen 


t youn 


— 


put the description of the process t 
once is charmingly told in a private 
ter to the author of this article by the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale: 

‘*My classmate and near friend, Mr. 
Samuel Longfellow (who died last year), 
and I were both much interested, and he 
repeated Talbot’s experiments at once. I 
took from my window in Massachusetts 
Hall a picture of the college library—Har- 


~ 


vard Hall—opposite me. The camera was 
a little camera made for the convenience 
of draughtsmen, with a common lens of an 
inch and a quarter. We were delighted 
because, in a window of the building 
which ‘ sat for us,’ a bust of Apollo ‘ came 
out’ so distinctly as it did. It came out 
dark brown—all the lights and shades 
being marked. . . 

“The French Government paid Da- 
guerre a handsome sum for his invention, 
and the whole detail was at once published 
in the ‘ Journal des Debats My father 
published the ‘ Boston Daily Advertiser,’ 
so that he received the ‘ Debats’ regu- 
larly, and my mother at once translated 
this article for the ‘ Advertiser.” You will 
find it a few weeks after the official pub- 
lication in Paris. I now have the machine, 
or part of it, which I made, with my 
cousin, the late Mr. Francis A. Durivage, 
a well-known /ifterateur of New York, from 
these descriptions. 

‘*Daguerre sent agents all over the 
world, or they came with his authority. 


Francois Gouraud came to Boston, and 
brought letters to my father. Mr. Francis 
Colby Gray, a leader in affairs of art in 
Boston, one of the directors of Harvard 
College, interested himself greatly in Gou- 
raud, and arranged for him a class which 
met in the sacred precincts of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society lo say this 
in the Boston of that day, was as if you 
said the class met in the queen's private 


apartments at Windsor. (;ouraud im- 


ported the apparatus and sold it. He had 
specimens of Daguerre’s work, two of 
which, I believe, I still own. He ar- 


ranged, I think, in Connecticut, for the 
manufacture of plates. 

‘*M. Gouraud was impecunious, and I 
suspect that my father used to lend him 
money. I wish now that he had bought 
apparatus instead. Instead of that, we 
youngsters had to make our apparatus, 
and did. Mr. Durivage and I made at 
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From an 


least two sets, 
of still. 

‘* My first picture 
which, queerly 


one of which I have a print 


was of the church of 


enough, I became a 


oh, minis- 
ter sixteen vears after It must have been 
in 1840 that, as soon as my work as a 


teacher in the Latin School 
up to the corner of Castle Street 
Washington Street, where we had 
rowed a room. I prepared my | 
little larger than this sheet. | 
the camera, ai 


I ran 
and 


bor- 


stopped, 


plates a 
adjusted 
d then went on to the church 
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riginal daguerreotype taken and 


AMERICA. 


El HOLMES 


now owned by Josiah J. Hawe 


Boston 


I think 
—while my cousin took off the lens and put 
I have often said, and I think it 


and stood—eight minutes expired, 


Ol 
is true, that this was the first photograph 
of amanin Boston, I think Dr. Draper 


many before this in New York. 
I am very sorry that I have not this plate. 
But plates cost us two dollars each. I was 
impecunious, as I have said, and after I 
had shown it to my friends, it took its turn 
under pumice stone and putty, and was 


ready for another picture 
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and eiab iteiyv finis ort S ¢ es cweethe t He selected € 
collection ot dague reotypes ( the most expensive cases, and paid to pbotn 
ubiquitous centre table formed the leading pictures {nd it was a happy man in 
topic of conversation at social gathering these stances it put the maiden’s 


and casual cal! pictur nto his po ket, for he knew 

At first nearly all pictures were taken by ther but one ‘‘ counterfeit present- 
side windows. The first skvlight was ment’’ of her in existence, and he had 
erected at the corner of Broadway and it 
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The discreet daguerreotvyper \ eve 
} scree daguerreotype! was never 


without his bit of sticking-wax to keep 
wing-shaped ears from standing out, nor 

s wads of cotton, called ** plumpers,’’ to 
fill out the hollow cheeks 


lhe discovery of gold in California was 





#f an original daguerreotype owned 
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i by Peter Gilsey, Esq., 


York 


a great boon to the daguerreotyper, as 


every embryo miner embarking for the 
golden shore must have several portraits 
taken to leave with his family and friends. 
And whether he was going across the 
Isthmus or around the Horn, he must be 
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pictured with his entire kit—kettle, frying- 
pan, knife, fork, cup, ( 
invariable two 
must also carry with him pict- 


“| and 


pick-axe, shovel, 
and the revolvers in his 
belt. He 


ures of parents, wife, children, 


, 


iii 


friends, destined often to bee ome his sole 
h mountain cabin, 


companions in his roug 
hardly 


from which he would 
the gold in California. 

Within years 
the discovery, American dag 
were the acknowledged leaders of the 
world, and numbered over 10,000. At the 
World’s Fair in London in 1851 they were 
awarded the first prize for their unparal- 
lelled exhibition; and it was a common 
thing in England, France, and Germany to 
advertise to take daguerreotypes by the 
American Indeed, the best da- 


part for all 


from the time of 
lerreotypers 


1? 
eieven 


process. 


1d McHugh 
Josiah J. Hawes, Boston 


AMERICA. 15 


of an original daguerreotype taken and now owned by 


and Paris 
Thompson 


London 


guerreotypers in both 
and 


were Americans, Mayal 
respectively. 

lhe time of exposure 
to a few seconds, and the price had settled 


if 


had been reduc ed 


into a regular scale of from one dollar and 
a half to fifteen dollars, depending upon the 


size—which varied from the locket size to 


by for and the case. 

Ihe most ordinary size was two and three- 
i three incl es, the price for it 

varying from two to three dollars. 

Some of the early daguerreotypers at- 
tained a national, even world-wide, repu- 
tation for the noble contributions they 
made, not only to the art, but to the his- 
tory of the country. Conspicuous among 
such is the late M. B. Brady, a full record 
of whose life would read like a romance. 


thirteen irteen inches 


quarters by 
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His first studio was located in New York, 


in Fulton Street, at that time one of the 


pl pal thoroughfares He afterwards 
moved to Broadway, near Prince Street; 
wd, ilé¢ [ . Bradv’s Famous Nationa 
Gallerv. it the rner of Tent Street 
i! br \ ‘ ne Vide Ow 
He I and 
ery Pe i 
\\ c vhic r 
ers | 61 
\ | 
( f An 
\I ae ; 
( - 
guishe [i st 
é s Was oti 
iy el \ S H sO 
S¢ vag f togra ( 1S¢ 
W ( 1 ly I ! ice te 
ne ( VS (Csurne en ved no 
ess reputat than Brady, and his da- 
o reotypes are SLIil ¢ sidered the finest 
spe r S the l existence Meade 
Brothe vere distinguished as having, in 
the se ds y of the Astor House, the 
most spacious galleries New York, and 
enjoyed the further distinction of being 
the y daguerreotypers in the world who 
had taken a portrait of Daguerre himself 
Bogardus, Powelson, and Rickwell were 


New 
York daguerreotypers of the early day, 
French, Whipple and 
Black, Plum, and Southworth and Hawes 


ilso among the many well-known 


were influential in giving Boston a leading 
Nositio tie ew irt 

(one « the ea est I the Boston galler- 
es still exists, a dusty relic of the 
| \ ne who will take the trouble 
t nb et lights of stairs, at I9 


1¢ rig 

stuc Southworth and Hawes, 

‘ 1841, and st presided over by 

M H ( vinite Lire ma i 

ne ( | ( 1 di S w ne t S 
S | t Row was t 

tis I e cit\ Here 

r t rt iit ) té I t 

b ¢ ¢ ere st ot the 

S¢ S eve ers, and a goodly 

} ¢ f stores In the uld- 


ing where Southworth and Hawes took 
their quarters, Greenough and Story both 
had studios, and in this same building 
Harriet Hosmer worked All of the fra- 


ernity up and down the Row were deeply 
| 


terested in the new discovery and were 
constant visitors at the gallery. ‘Traversing 
Trem t Row to-dav one wi | not dream 
that it had eve irbored s ed craftsmen 
irtists lraft i sé nave 
crowded tf ! eve Sig ot ¢ nner 
suits of life he mos ¢ choly of 
mn Cla I vs ¢ t— 
chea arga S es. e \ ent reaus 
sweale Sho (ne ( i ( Of its 


guerreo- 


tvpe studio at the top of No. 19. Here 


ire i laAlt-< ¢ ooms it shed with 
] tt ary 

incient apparatus and app me s, and 

( ttered W ( daguerreotypes and 


photographs of a half century of active 


work. For fifty-four years M Hawes 
has practised his art in this place Here 
have come to him for portraits the great 


men and women of his day in 
—~Webster and Pierce, Gar- 
Phillips and 


every pro- 
fession and art 
rison and Sumner, Wendell 
Jenny = Lin Charlotte Cushman and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. Mr. Hawes has 
in the specimens of his work an almost 


complete gallery of the eminent residents 
of Boston in the 40’s and 50's, and 
of the prominent people who visited the 
city in the same period. The collection 
is of rare historical interest, and should 
be kept intact in some Boston museum, 
though it is doubtful if any one else would 
give it the reverent care that its white- 
haired owner does Mr. Hawes has also a 
number of daguerreotypes made recently, 


for he is one of the few operators W ho re- 


ain lawal ta the ald nrare nd he wou! 
Main ioOvai lO The Oia process, and Neé would 


gladly see it take its place again as a 
method of portraiture Chere are signs, 
too, tha t may ad this During the last 
ear there has been, indeed, a distinct re- 

il of terest n the daguerres tvpe in 
this cout \ vith the mu better 

wledge we ve of the scien- 

ind me i ciples red, it 
( 1 har be taken ) aga iS a seri- 
ous pursuit without being carried to even 





finer execution than it formerly attained. 
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“CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS.” 


A STORY OF 


By Rt 
Author of “ 
CHAPTER I. 


HE weather door of the 
smoking-room had been 
left open to the heavy 
North Atlantic fog, as the 
big liner rolled and lifted 
through the greasy seas, 
whistling to warn the fish- 
ing-fleet. 

“ That Cheyne boy’s the biggest nuisance 
aboard,” said a man in a frieze overcoat, 
shutting the door with a bang. ‘“ He isn't 
wanted here. He’s too fresh.” 

A white-haired German reached for a 
sandwich, and grunted between bites: ‘| 
know der breed. Ameriga is full of dot kind. 
I dell you you should imbort ropes’ ends 
free under your dariff.” 

“Pshaw! ‘There isn’t any real harm to 
him. He's more to be pitied than any- 
thing,” said a man from New York, as he 
lay at full length along the cushions under 
the wet skylight. “ They’ve dragged him 
around from hotel to hotel ever since he 
wasa kid. Iwas talking to his mother this 
morning She’s a lovely lady, but she 
don’t pretend to manage him. 
to Europe to finish his education.” 

“ Education isn’t begun yet.” 
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a Philadelphian, curled up in a corner. 
‘‘That boy gets two hundred a month 
pocket-money, he told me. He isn’t sixteen 
either.” 

“ Railroads, his father, ain’t it?” 
German 

“Yep. That and mines and lumber and 
shipping. Built one place at San Diego, 
the old man has; another at Los Angeles; 
owns half a dozen railroads, half the lumber 
on the Pacific slope, and lets his wife spend 
the money,” the Philadelphian went on, 
lazily. “The West don’t suit her, she says. 
She just tracks around with the boy and 
her nerves, trying to find out what'll amuse 
him. Florida, Adirondacks, Lakewood, Hot 
Springs, New York, and round again. He 
isn’t much more than a second-hand hotel 
clerk now. When he’s finished in Europe 
he’ll be a holy terror.” 

“What's the matter 
attending to him personally ?” 
from the frieze ulster. 


said the 


the old man 
said a voice 


with 


“Old man’s piling up the rocks. Don't 
want to be disturbed, I guess. He'll find 
out his error a few years hence. Pity, be- 


cause there's a heap of good in him if you 
could get at it.” 

“ Mit a rope’s end, mit a rope’s end,” said 
the German 
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Once more the door banged, and a slight, 
slim-built boy about fifteen, a half-smoked 
cigarette hanging from one corner of his 
nouth, leaned in over the high footway. 
His pasty yellow complexion did not show 
well on a person of his years, and his look 
was a mixture of irresolution, bravado, and 
very cheap “smartness.” He was dressed 
in a cherry-colored blazer, knickerbockers, 
red stockings, and bic ycle shoes, with a red 
flannel cap at the back of the head. After 
whistling between his teeth, as he eyed the 
company, he said in a loud, high voice: 
“ Say, it’s thick outside. You can hear the 
fish-boats squawking all around. Say, 
wouldn't it be great if we ran down one ?” 

“Shut the door, Harvey,” said the New 
Y orker. ‘Shut the door and stay outside. 
You’re not wanted here.”’ 

* Who'll stop me?" he 
ately. “ Did» for 


answere d cle liber 


u pay my Mis- 


passage ’ 





HARVEY, 


OURAGEOUS.” 


ter Martin? Guess I’ve as good right here 
as the next man.” 

He picked up the dice from a checker- 
board and began throwing, right hand 
against left. 

“Say, gen’elmen, this is deader’n mud. 
Can't we make a game of poker between 
us?” 

There was no answer, and he puffed his 
cigarette, swung his legs, and drummed on 
the table with rather dirty fingers. Then he 
pulled out a roll of bills as if to count them. 

“ How's your mamma this afternoon ?”’ 
aman said. “I didn’t see her at lunch.” 

“In her stateroom, I g1 She’s most 
always sick on the ocean. I’m going to 
give the stewardess fifteen dollars for look- 
ing after her. I don’t go down more'n I 
can avoid. It makes me feel mysterious to 
pass that butler’s pantry place. Say, this is 
the first time I’ve been on the ocean.” 

“Oh, don't apologize, Harvey.” 

“Who's apologizing? This is the first 
time I’ve crossed the ocean, gen’elmen, and, 
except the first day, I haven’t been sick one 
little bit. Vo, sir.”” He brought down his 
fist with a triumphant bang, wetted his 
finger and went on counting the bills. 

“Oh, you're a high-grade machine, with 
the writing in plain sight,”’ the Philadelphian 
yawned. “ You'll blossom into a credit to 
your country if you don't take care.” 

“I know it. I'm an American—first, 
last, and all the time. I'll show ’em that 
when I strike Europe. Pff! My cig’s out. 
I can’t smoke the truck the steward sells. 
Any gen’elman got a real Turkish cig on 
him?” 

The chief engineer entered for a moment, 
red, smiling, and wet. “Say, Mac,” cried 
Harvey cheerfully, “ how are we hitting it ?” 

“Vara much in the ordinary way,” was 
the grave reply. ‘“ The young are as polite 
as ever to their elders, an’ their elders are 
e’en tryin’ to appreciate it.” 

A low chuckle came fromacorner. The 
German opened an old cigar-case and handed 
a skinny black cigar to Harvey. 

* Dot is der broper apparatus to smoke, 
my young frient,” he said. “ You vill dry 
it? Yes? Den you vill be efer so happy.” 

Harvey lit the unlovely thing with a 
flourish: he felt that he was getting on 
in grown-up society. 

“It would take more’n this to keel me 
over,” he said, not knowing that he was 
lighting that terrible article, a Wheeling 
“ stogy.”’ 

“Dot we shall bresently see,” said the 
German. ‘“ Where are we now, Mr. Mac- 
tonal?” 
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MOTHER-WAVE SWUNG OUT OF 
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“ Tustthere orthereabouts, Mr. Schaefer,” 
‘We'll be on the Grand 
a general way 0’ speak- 


said the enginee! 
Bank to-night; but 11 


ritlt Hit, I 


we're all among the fishing-fleet now. 


We've shaved three dories an’ near skelped 


the boom off a Frenchman since noon, an 
that’s close sailin’, ye may say.” 
‘yj ke my ‘stogy, eh?” the German 


isked, for Harvey’s eyes were full of tears. 
“Fine, full flavor,” he 
shut teeth. ‘* Guess we've slowed down a 


t 


answered through 


ttie, haven't we? I'll skip out and see 
what the log says 
I might if I vhas you,” said the German. 


Harvey staggered over the wet decks to 


the nearest ral He was very unhappy ; but 
he saw the deck-steward lashing chairs 
together, nd as he had boasted before 
the m that he was never seasick, his 


de made him go aft to the second 
leck at the stern, which was finished 
turtie-back lhe deck was deserted, 
ot 


ie crawled to the extreme en 


the flag-pol here he doubled up 
1 limp agony, for the Wheeling “ stogy ”’ 
ed with the surge and jar of the screw 


his so His head swelled : 
S rk f fire danced before his eyes ; his 
body seemed to lose weight, while his heels 
wavered in the breeze. He was fainting 
from sea-sickness, and a roll of the ship 
ver the rail onto the smooth, white 

of the turtle-back then a low, gray 
mother-wave swung out of the fog, tucked 


Harvey under one arm, so to speak, and 
pulled him off and away to leeward ; the 
green closed over him, and he went quietly 
to sie p- 

He was roused by the sound of a dinner- 
horn such as they used to blow at a sum 
had once attended in the 
\dirondacks. Slowly he remembered that 
he was Harvey Cheyne, drowned and dead 
in mid-ocean, but was too weak to fit things 


me! school ne 


together \ new smell filled his nostrils ; 


wet and clammy coldnesses ran down his 


back, and he was helplessly full of salt water. 
He opened his eyes, a1 d perceived that he 
was still on the top of the sea, for it was run- 
ning round him in silver-colored hills, and he 
was lying on a pile of half-dead fish, looking 
at a broad human back clothed in a blue 
jersey 

“It’s no good,” thought the boy. “I’m 
dead, sure enough, and this thing is il 


charge 

He groaned, and the figure turned its 
head. He could see a pair of little gold 
ngs hidden in curly black hair 


“Aha! 
it said 


rl 
You feel some pretty well now ?” 
“ Lie still so we trim better.” 


OURAGEOUS.” 


With a swift jerk he sculled the flickering 
boat-head on to a foamless sea that lifted her 
twenty full feet only to slide her into the 
glassy pit beyond. But this mountain- 
climbing did not interrupt blue-jersey’s 
talk. * Fine good iob, 7 say, that I catch 
you, Eh,wha-at? Better good job, 7 say, 
your boat not catch me. How you come to 
fall so? : 

“| was si hy 
couldn't help it.” 

‘** Just in time I blow my horn, and your 
boat she yaw a little hen I see you come 
all down. Eh, wha-at? I think you are 
cut into baits by the screw, but you dreeft 
dreeft to me, and I make big fish of you ; 
so you shall not die this time 

“Where am I?” said Harvey, who could 
not see that life was particularly safe where 
he lay 

“You are with me in the dory— Manuel 
my name, and I come from schooner ‘ We're 
Here’ of Gloucester I live to Gloucester. 
By and by we go to supper. Eh, wha-at ?’ 

He seemed to have two pairs of hands 
and a head of cast-iron, for not content 
with blowing through a big conch shell, he 
must needs stand up to it, swaying with the 


said Harvey ; “sick, and 


sway of the boat, and send a grinding, 
thuttering shriek through the fog. How 
long this entertainment lasted, Harvey 
could not remember, for he lay back terrified 
at the sight of the smoking swells. He 
fancied he heard a gun and a horn and 
shouting. Something bigger than the dory, 
but quite as lively, loomed alongside. 
Several voices talked at once. and he was 
dropped into a dark, heaving hole, and they 
gave him something hot, and took off his 
clothes, and he fell aslee p 

When he waked he listened for the first 
breakfast-bell on the steamer, wondering 
why his stateroom was so small. Turning, 
he looked into a narrow, triangular cave, lit 
by a lamp hung against a huge square 
beam. A three-cornered table within arm’s 
reach ran from the angle of the bows to 
the foremast. At the after end, behind a 
well-used Plymouth stove, sat a boy about 
his own age, with a flat, red face and 
a pair of twinkling, gray eyes. He was 
dressed in a blue jersey and high rubber 
boots. Several pairs of the same sort 
of foot-wear, an old cap, and some worn- 
out woollen socks lay on the floor, and 
black and yellow oilskins swayed to and fro 
beside the bunks. ‘The whole place was 
packed as full of smells as a bale is of 
cotton. The oilskins had 2 peculiarly close 
flavor of their own which made a sort of 
background tothe smells of fried fish, burnt 
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grease. paint, pepper, and stale tobacco ; 
but these again were all hooped together 
by one encircling smell of ship and salt 
water. Harvey saw with disgust that there 
were no sheets on his bed-place. He was 
lying on a piece of dingy ticking full of 
lumps and nubbles. ‘Then, too, the boat's 
fnotion was not that of a steamer, She was 
neither sliding nor rolling, but rather wrig- 
gling herself about in a silly, aimless way, 
like a colt at the end of a halter. Water- 
noises ran by close to his ear, and beams 
creaked and whined about him. All these 
things made him grunt despairingly and 
think of his mother. 

“ Feelin’ better,” 
some coffee ?”’ 


said the boy, with a 


grin. ‘“ Hev He brought 
a tin cupful and sweetened it with molasses. 

“Isn't there any milk?” said Harvey, 
looking round the dark double tier of 


bunks as if he expected to find a cow there. 

“ Well, no,”” said the boy. “ Ner there 
ain't likely to be till ‘baout mid-September. 
"“Tain't bad coffee. I made it.” 

Harvey drank in silence, and the boy 
handed him a plate full of pieces of fried 
pork which he ate ravenously. 

“ I’ve dried your clothes. 
shrunk some,” said the boy. “ ‘They ain’t 
our style much—none of ’em. ‘Twist round 
a piece back an’ forth an’ see ef you're 
hurt any.” 

Harvey stretched himself in every direc- 
tion, but could not report any injuries. 

“"That’s good,”’ the boy said _ heartily. 
“ Fix yerself an’ go on deck. Dad wants 
to see you. I’m his son—Dan, they call me 

an’ I’m cook’s helper an’ everything else 
aboard that’s too dirty for the men. ‘There 
ain't no boy here ’cep’ me since Otto went 
overboard —an’ he was only a Dutchy, an’ 
twenty year old at that. How d'’you come 
to fall off in a dead flat ca’am ?”’ 

“ "T wasn’t a calm,” said Harvey, sulkily 
“Tt was a gale, and | 
I must have rolled over the rail.”’ 

“ There was a little common swell yes’- 
day an’ last night,” said the boy. ‘“ But ef 


Guess they've 


was seasick ; guess 


thet’s your notion of a gale—” He whis- 
tled “You'll know more ‘fore you're 
through. Hurry! Dad's waitin’.”’ 


Like many other unfortunate | 
people, Harvey had never in all his life re- 
ceived a direct order—never, at least, with- 
out long, and sometimes tearful, explana- 
tions of the advantages of obedience and 
the reasons for the request. Mrs. Cheyne 
lived in fear of breaking his spirit, which, 
perhaps, was the reason that she _ herself 
walked on the edge of nervous prostration. 
He could not see why he should be ex- 


young 
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pected to hurry for any man’s pleasure, and 
said so. ‘ Your dad can come down here 
if he’s so anxious to talk to me. I want 
him to take me to New York at once. It'll 
pay him,” 

Dan opened his eyes, as the size and 
beauty of this joke dawned on him. : 
dad,” he shouted up the foc’sle hatch. 
‘He says you kin slip down an’ see him ef 
you're anxious that way. Hear, dad ?” 

he answer came back in the deepest 
voice Harvey had ever heard froma human 


“Sav 


chest: “ Quit foolin’, Dan, and send him 
to me.” 

Dan sniggered, and threw Harvey his 
warped bicycle shoes. ‘There was some- 


thing in the tones on the deck that made 
the boy dissemble his extreme rage and con- 
sole himself with the thought of gradually 
unfolding the tale of his own and his father’s 
Ihis 


wealth on the voyage home. rescue 
would certainly make him a hero among his 
friends for life. He hoisted himself on deck 
up a perpendicular ladder, and stumbled 
aft, over a score of obstructions, to where a 
small, thick-set, clean-shaven man with gray 
eyebrows sat on a step that led up to. the 
quarter-deck The swell had passed in the 
night, leaving a long, oily sea, dotted round 
the horizon with the sails of a dozen fishing- 
boats. Between them lay little black 
specks, showing where the dories were out 
fishing. The schooner, with a triangular rid- 
ing-sail on the mainmast, played easily at 
anchor, and except for the man by the cabin 
roof the? call it—she was de 
serted. 

* Mornin’—Good afternoo 
You've nigh slep’ the clock 
feller,’’ was the greeting. 

“ Mornin’,” Harvey. He 
like being called “ young feller ;’’ 
one rescued from drowning, expected sym 
pathy. His mother suffered agonies when- 
ever he his feet wet, but this man did 
not seem excited. 

* Naow let’s hear all abaout it 
providential, first an’ last, fer all concerned. 
What might be your name? Where from 
(we mistrust it’s Noo York), an’ where 
bound (we mistrust it’s Europe) ?”’ 

Harvey gave his name, the name of the 
steamer, and a short history of the accident, 
winding up with a demand to be 
back immediately to New York, where his 
father would pay anything anyone chose to 
name 

‘“H’m,” said the shaven man, quite un- 
moved by the end of Harvey’s speech. “I 
can't say we think special of any man, or boy 
even, that falls overboard from that kind o’ 


“house,” 


. | should say 
around, young 


did not 
ind, as 


said 


vot 


It’s quite 


taken 
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packet in a flat ca’am. Least of all when 
his excuse is that he’s seasick.”’ 

“ Excuse!” cried Harvey. “ D’you sup- 
pose I’d fall overboard into your dirty little 
boat for fun ?”’ 

“ Not knowin’ what your notions o’ fun 
may be, I can’t rightly say, young feller. 
But if I was you, 1 wouldn't call the boat 
which, under Providence, was the means 0’ 
savin’ ye’, names. In the first place, it’s 
blame irreligious. In the second, it’s an- 
noyin’ to my feelin’s—an’ I’m Disko Troop 
o’ the ‘ We’re Here’ o’ Gloucester, which 
you don’t seem rightly to know.” 

“T don’t know and I don't care,” said 
Harvey. “I'm grateful enough for being 
saved and all that; but I want you to under- 
stand that the sooner you take me back to 
New York the better it'll pay you.” 

“ Meanin’—haow?” ‘Troop raised one 
shaggy eyebrow over a suspiciously mild 
blue eye 

“Dollars and cents,” said Harvey, de- 
lighted to think that he was making an 
impression. “Cold dollars and cents.” He 
stuck one hand into a pocket, and threw 
out his stomach a little, which was his way 
of being grand. ‘‘ You’ve done the best 
day’s work you ever did in your life when 
you pulled me in. I’m all the son Harvey 
Cheyne has.”’ 

“ He’s bin favored,” said Disko, dryly. 

“And if you don’t know who Harvey 
Cheyne is, you don’t know much—that’s 
all. Now turn her around and let’s hurry.”’ 

Harvey had a noti®n that the greater 
part of America was filled with people dis- 
cussing and envying his father’s dollars. 

“ Mebbe I do, an’ mebbe I don’t. ‘lake 
a reef in your stummick, young feller. It’s 
full o' my vittles,”’ 

Harvey heard a chuckle from Dan, who 
was pretending to be busy by the stump- 
foremast, and the blood rushed to his face. 
“We'll pay for that too,” he said. ‘ When 
do you suppose we shall get to New 
York 2” 

**] don’t use Noo York any. Ner Bos- 
ton. We may see Eastern Point abaout 
September, an’ your pa—I’m real sorry | 
hain’t heerd tell of him—may give me ten 
dollars efter all your talk. ‘Then o’ course 
he mayn’t.” 

“Ten dollars! Why, see here, I— 
Harvey dived into his pocket for the wad 
of bills. All he brought up was a soggy 
packet of cigarettes. 

“ Not lawful currency, an’ bad for the 
lungs. Heave ’em overboard, young feller, 
an’ try agin,” 

“It’s been stolen !” 


” 


cried Harvey, hotly. 
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“ You'll hev to wait till you see your pa, 
to reward me, then?” 

“A hundred and thirty-four dollars—all 
stolen,” said Harvey, hunting wildly through 
his pockets. “Give them back.” 

A curious change flitted across old 
Troop’s hard face. “ What might you have 
been doin’ with one hundred an’ thirty-four 
dollars, young feller ?”’ 

“It was part of my pocket-money—for a 
month,” ‘This Harvey thought would be a 
knock-down blow, and it was—indirectly. 

“Oh! One hundred and thirty-four 
dollars is only part of his pocket-money for 
one month only! You don’t remember 
hittin’ anything when you fell over, do you ? 
Crack agin a stanchion, less say? Old man 
Hasken o' the ‘East Wind’ ’’— Troop 
seemed to be talking to himself—*“ he 
tripped on a hatch an’ butted the mainmast 
with his head—hardish. ‘Baout three weeks 
afterwards, old man Hasken he would hev 
it that the ‘ East Wind’ was a commerce- 
destroyin’ man-o’-war, an’ so he declared 
war on Sable Island because it was Bridish, 
an’ the shoals run aout too far. ‘They sewed 
him up in a bed-bag, his head an’ feet ap- 
pearin’, fer the rest o’ the trip, an’ now he’s 
to home at Essex playin’ with little rag 
dolls.” 

Harvey choked with rage, but Troop 
went on consolingly, ‘‘ We're sorry fer you. 
We're very sorry fer you—an’ so young. 
We won't say no more abaout the money, I 





guess.’ 

“*Course you won't. You stole it.” 

“Suit yourself. We stole it ef it’s any 
comfort to you. Naow, abaout goin’ back. 
Allowin’ we could do it, which we can't, 
you ain’t in no fit state to go back to your 
home, an’ we've jest come on to the Banks 
workin’ fer our bread. Ve don’t see the 
ha’af of a hundred dollars a month, let 
alone pocket-money ; an’ with good luck 
we'll be ashore again somewheres about the 
first weeks 0’ September.” 

“ But-—but it’s May now, and I can’t stay 
here doin’ nothing just because you want to 
fish. I can't, I tell you!”’ 

‘Right an’ jest ; jest av’ right. No one 
asks you to do nothin’, ‘There's a heap as 
you can do, for Otto he went overboard on 
Le Have. I mistrust he lost his grip in a 
gale we f'und there. Anyways he never 
come back to deny it. You've turned up, 
plain, plumb providential for all concerned. 
I mistrust, though, there’s ruther few things 
you kin do. Ain’t thet so?” 

“T can make it lively for you and your 
men when we get ashore,” said Harvey, 
with a vicious nod, murmuring vague threats 
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about “ piracy,” at which Troop almost 


quite—smiled. 
“Excep’ talk. 


aboard the ‘ We’re Here.’ 


little work will kind o’ ease 
up your pore head, an’ you 
kin tell us all abaout your 
dad an’ your ma an’ your 
money afterwards.” 

“ She’s on the steamer,” 
said Harvey, his eyes filling 
with tears. “ Take me to 
New York at once.”’ 

“Poor woman — poor 
woman! When she has 
you back she'll forgit it all, 
though. There's nine of 
us on the ‘ We're Here,’ 
an’ ef we went back naow— 
it’s more’nathousand mile 
—we'd lose the season. 
The men they wouldn’t hev 
it, even ef I wuz agree- 
able.” 

‘But my father would 
make it all right.”’ 

“He'd try. I don't 
doubt he’d try,” said Troop, 
“but a whole season’s catch 
is eight men’s bread; an’ 
you'll be better in your 
health when you see him 
in the fall. Go forward 
an’ help Dan. It’s ten an’ 
a ha’af a month, ez I said, 
an’, o’ course, all f'und, 
same ez the rest o’ us.” 

* Do you mean that I 
am to clean pots and pans 
and things?” said Harvey. 

“An’ other things. 
You've no call to shout, 
young feller.” 

“TI won't! 


enough to buy this dirty little fish-kettle ”’ 
—Harvey stamped on the deck—“tentimes sponsible fer the names he’s give 
over, if you take me to New York safe; fer his other statements 
-you’re in a hundred and thirty overboard, which I’m abaout ha’af con- 
he did. 
Dan, ’r I'll give you twice what I've give 
Them hemmeridges clears the head. 
Let him sluice it off!” 

Troop went down solemnly into the cabin, 


and —and 
by me anyway.” 


“Ha-ow?” said Troop, the iron face 


darkening. 
“ How? 
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I'd forgot that. 
ain’t asked to taik more’n you've a mind to 
Keep your eyes 
‘open, an’ help Dan to do ez he’s bid, an’ 
sechlike, an’ I'll give you—you ain't wuth 
it, but I'll give—ten an’ a ha’af a month; 
say thirty-five at the end o’ the trip. A 


My father will give you Naow I’m 


You know how, well enough. 
On top of all that, you want me to do 
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Troop regarded the top of the mainmast 


with deep interest for awhile, as Harvey 


You 


Ws 3 . 
* ; ~~, 
a> - a 
; ~ 
- ~~ 
a 
™~ 
N \ 
MUST NEEDS STAND UP TO IT, SWAY- 
ING WITH THE SWAY OF THE BOAT, 
ANI SEND A GRINDING, THUTTERING 


SHRIEK THROUGH THE FOG,” 


vinced 


him. 





harangued fiercely all around him in the 
afternoon light. 
“Hsh!" he said at 


last. “I'm figurin’ 


out my responsibilities in my own mind. 
It's a matter o’ jedgment.” 

Dan stole up and plucked Harvey by the 
elbow. 


“Don't go to tamperin’ with dad 


any more,” he pleaded. 
“ You've called him a thief 
two or three times over, 
an’ he don't take that from 
any livin’ bein’.” 

“] won't!” Harvey al- 
most shrieked, and _ still 
Troop meditated. 

“ Seems kinder unneigh- 
borly,” he said at last, his 
eye travelling down to Har- 
vey. “I don't blame you, 
not a mite, young feller, 
nor you won't blame me 
when the bile’s out o’ your 


systim. Be sure you sense 
what I say? Ten an’ a 
ha'af fer second boy on the 
schooner—an’ all f'und— 
for to teach you an’ fer 
the sake o' your health. 
Yes or no?” — 

“No!” said Harvey. 


“Take me back to New 
York or I'll see you—”’ 

He did not exactly re- 
member what followed. 
He was lying in the scup- 
pers, holding on to a nose 
that bled, while Troop 
looked down on him 
renely, 

“ Dan,” he said to his 
son, “I was sot agin this 
young feller when I first 
saw him, on account o’ 
hasty jedgments. Never 
you be led astray by 
hasty jedgments, Dan. 


se- 


sorry for him because he’s plumb 
distracted in his upper works. 


He ain’t re- 
me, nor 
ner fer jumpin’ 


You be gentle with him, 


menial work ’’—Harvey was very proud of where he and the older men bunked, leav- 
I tell you I ing Dantocomfort the luckless heir to thirty 


that adjective—* till the fall. 


will not. You hear?” 


millions. 
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CHAPTER Il 


“T WARNED ye,” said Dan, as the drops 
fell thick and fast on the dark, oiled plank- 
“Dad ain't noways hasty, but you 


fair earned it Pshaw ! there’s no sense 
takin’ on so.”” Harvey's shoulders were ris 
ing and falling in spasms of sobbing. “I 
know the feelin’ First time dad laid me 
out was the last—and that was my first 
trip Makes ye feel sickish an’ lonesome 
/ know 
“It does,” moaned Harvey. ‘“ That 
man’s either crazy or drunk, and—and I 
can t do anything. 
Don't say that to dad,” whispered Dan. 
‘He's set agi all liquor, an’ well he told 
mi wu was the madman. What in creation 
made you call him a thief? He’s my dad.”’ 


Harvey sat up, mopped his nose, and told 
wad of bills. “I’m 
up. ‘ Only—your 


father has never seen more than a five dol- 


the story of the missing 
not crazy he wound 


ir bill at a time, and my father could buy 
up this boat once a week and never miss it.”’ 
‘You don’t know what the ‘ We're Here’ 
’sworth. Your dad must hev a pile o' money 
How did he t it Dad sez loonies can't 
shake out a straight yarn. Go ahead.” 
In ¢ | mines and things, West 
‘I've read o' that kind o’ business. Out 
West, too? Does he go around with a pis- 
tol on a trick-pony, same ez the circus. 


They call that the Wild West. and I've 
hei .’ bridles wuz solid 


UTS al 

‘You aveachump!”"’ said Harvey, amused 
in spite of himself. ‘“* My father hasn't any 
use for ponies, When he wants to ride he 
takes his car.” 


* Haow ? Lobster-car ?” 





‘No. His own private car, of course. 
You've seen a private car some time in yout 
life 

‘Slatin Beeman he hez one,” said Dan, 
cautiously “| saw her at the Union De 
pot in Boston, with three niggers hoggin’ her 
run.” Dan meant cleaning the windows 
‘But Slatin Beeman he owns ‘baout every 
railroad on Long Island, they say ; an’ they 
say he’s bought "baout ha’af Noo Hamp- 
shire an’ run a line-fence round her, an’ 
filled her up with lions an’ tigers an’ bears 
an’ buffalo an’ crocodiles an’ such all, Slatin 
Beeman he's a millionnaire I've seen Ais 
car \ es! 

‘* Well, my father’s what they call a multi- 
millionnaire ; and he has two private cars. 


One's named for me, the ‘ Harvey,’ and one 
for my mother, the ‘ Constance.’ ”’ 


“Hold on,” said Dan. ‘“ Dad don’t ever 
let me swear, but I guess yeu can. ‘Fore 
we go ahead, I want you to hope you may 
die if you're lying.” 

“Of course,” said Harvey. 

“Thet ain't ‘nuff. Say, ‘Hope I may 
die if I ain't speakin’ truth.’”’ 

“Hope I may die right here,” said Har- 
vey, “if every word I’ve spoken isn't the 
cold truth.” 

“Hundred an’ thirty dollars an’ all?” 
said Dan. ‘I heard ye talkin’ to dad, an’ 
I looked you'd be swallered up, same’s 
Jonah ~ 

Harvey protested himself red in the face. 
Dan was a shrewd young person along his 
own lines, and ten minutes’ questioning 
convinced him that Harvey was not lying— 
much, Besides, he had bound himself by 
the most terrible oath known to boyhood, 
and yet he sat, alive, with a red-ended nose, 
in the scuppers, recounting marvels upon 
marvels, 

“Gosh!” said Dan at last from the very 
bottom of his soul when Harvey had com- 
pleted an inventory of the car named in 
hishonor. ‘Then a grin of mischievous de- 
light overspread his broad face. “ 1 believe 
you, Harvey. Dad’s made a mistake fer 
once in his life.” 

“He has, sure,” said Harvey, who was 
meditating an early revenge 

* He'll be mad clear through. Dad jest 
hates to be mistook in his judgments.”’ 
Dan lay back and slapped his thigh. “ Oh, 
Harvey, don’t you spile the catch by lettin’ 
on, 

‘1 don’t want to be knocked down again. 
I'll get even with him, though.” 

“Never heerd any man ever got even 


with dad. But he'd knock ye down again 
sure. ‘The more he was mistook the more 
he'd do it. sut, gold mines avd pistols—”’ 


“I never said a word about pistols,” Har- 
vey cut in, for he was on his oath, 

* Thet’s so; no more you did. ‘Two pri- 
vate cars, then, one named fer you an’ one 
fer her; an’ two hundred dollars a month 
pocket-money, all knocked into the scuppers 
fer not workin’ fer ten an’ a ha’af a month! 
It's the top haul o’ the season.”” He ex- 
ploded with noiseless chuckles. 

“Then I was right?” said Harvey, who 
thought he had found a sympathizer 

“You was wrong; the wrongest kind o’ 
wrong! You take right hold an’ pitch in 
‘longside o’ me, or you'll catch it, an’ I'll 
catch it fer backin’ you up. Dad always 
gives me double helps ‘cause I’m his son, 
an’ he hates favorin’ folk. Guess you're 
kinder mad at dad, I've been that way 
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time an’ again. But dad's a mighty jest 


man ; all the fleet says so.” 
“Looks like justice, this, doesn’t it?” 
Harvey pointed to his outraged nose. 
“Thet’s nothin’. Lets the shore blood 
outer you. Dad did it for yer health. Say, 


though, | can’t have dealin’s with a man 
that thinks me dad cr anyone on the 
‘We're Here’ ’s a thief. We ain't any 
common wharf-end crowd by any manner 0’ 
means. We're fishermen, an’ we've shipped 
together for six years an’ more. Don’t you 
make any mistake on “dat! I told ye dad 


or 


don't let me swear. He calls ‘em vain 
vaths, and pounds me; but ef I could say 
what you said about your pap an’ his 


fixin’s, I'd say that about your dollars. | 
dunno what was in your pockets when | 
dried your kit, fer I didn’t look to see ; but 
I'd say, using the very same words ez you 
used jest now, neither me nor dad we 
was the only two that teched you after you 
was brought aboard—knows anythin’ about 
the money. ‘Thet’s my say. Naow ?”’ 

he blood-letting had certainly cleared 
Harvey's brain, and maybe the loneliness 
of the had something to do with it 

Chat’s all right,”” he said. Then he looked 
down confusedly. “Seems to me that 
for a fellow just saved from drowning | 
haven't been over and above grateful, 
Dan,’ 

“Well, you was 


an 


sea 


shook up and silly,” said 


Dan. ‘Anyway, there was only dad an’ 
me aboard to see it The cook he don't 
count.” 


“T might have thought about losing the 
bills that way,’’ Harvey said half to himself, 
“instead of calling everybody in sight a 
thief. Where's your father?” 

“In the cabin. What d’ you want o’ him 
again ?” 

* You'll see,” said Harvey, and he stepped, 
rather groggily, for his head was still sing- 
ing, to the cabin steps, where the little ship's 
clock hung in plain sight of the wheel. 
l'roop was busy in the chocolate and yellow 
painted cabin with a note-book and an enor- 
mous black pencil, which he sucked hard 
from time to time. 

“IT haven't acted quite right,”’ said Har- 
vey, surprised at his own meekness. 

“ What's wrong naow ?” said the skipper. 
“* Walked into Dan, hev ye?” 

“No; it’s about you.” 

“I’m here to listen.” 

“Well I—I’'m here to take things back,”’ 
said Harvey, very quickly. “ When a man’s 
saved from drowning— ” he gulped. 

“Ey? You'll make a man yet ef you go 
on this way.” 
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“He oughtn’t begin by calling people 
names,” 
“Jest an’ right—right an’ jest,’’ said 


lroop, with the ghost of a dry smile. 

“So I'm here to say I’m sorry.”” Another 
big gulp. 

l'roop heaved himself slowly off the locker 
he was sitting on and held out an eleven-inch 
hand. I mistrusted 'twould do you sights 
o’ good; an’ this shows I weren't mistook 
inmy judgments.”” A smothered chuckle on 
deck caught his ear. “I am very seldom 
mistook in my judgments,” The eleven-inch 
hand closed on Harvey’s, numbing it to the 


elbow. “We'll put a little more gristle to 
that ‘fore we've done with you, young feller; 
an’ I don’t think any worse of ye fer any- 
thin’ thet’s gone by You wasn't rightly 


responsible Go right abaout your busi 
ness an’ you won't take no hurt.” 

“You're white,’ said Dan, as Harvey re- 
gained the deck. 

“T don’t feel it,”’ 

“TI didn’t mean that way. I heard what 
dad said. When dad allows he don’t think 
the worse of any man, dad's give himself 
away. He hates to be mistook in his judg- 
ments too. Ho! ho! QOnst dad 
judgment, he'd sooner dip his colours to 
the Bridish than change it I'm glad it’s 
settled right eend up. Dad's right when he 
says he can’t take you back, It’s all the 
livin’ we make here—fishin’. ‘The men’ll be 
back like sharks after a dead whale in ha’‘af 
an hour.” 

‘“‘ What for?” 

“ Supper, o’ Don’t your stum- 
mick tell yeu? You've a heap to learn.” 
have,”’ said Harve y, dolefully, 
looking at the tangle of ropes and 
overhead. 

‘She’s a daisy,” said Dan, enthusiasti 
cally, misunderstanding the look. “ Wait 
till our mainsail’s bent, an’ walks home 
with all her salt wet lhere’s some work 
first, though.”” He pointed down into the 
darkness of the open main-hatch between 
the two masts 


said he 


ids a 


said Harvey 


course 


“(suess | 


blocks 


sne 


‘What's that for? It’s all empty,” said 
Harvey. 

‘You an’ me an’ a few more hev got to 
fill it,” said Dan. ‘“ That's where the fish 
goes.” 

“ Alive?” said Harvey. 

“Well, no. rhey’re so’s to be ruther 
dead an’ flat an’ salt here's a hundred 


hogshead o’ salt in the bins; an’ we hain't 
more’n covered our dunnage to now.” 
“Where are the fish, though?” 
“In the sea they say; in the boats we 
pray,” said Dan, quoting a fisherman’s prov- 
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erb. ‘ You come in last night with ’baout 
forty of ‘em.” 

He pointed to a sort of wooden pen just 
in front of the quarter-deck. 

‘You an’ me we'll sluice that out when 
they’re through. ‘Send we'll hev full pens 
to-night! I’ve seen her down ha’af a foot 
with fish waitin’ to clean, an’ we stood to the 
tables till we was splittin ourselves instid 
o’ them we was so sleepy. Yes, they're 
comin’ in naow.” Dan looked over the 
low bulwarks at half a dozen dories row 
ing towards them over the shining, silky 
sea. 

‘I've never seen the sea from so low 
down,” said Harvey, “ It’s fine.” 

he low sun made the water all purple 
and pinkish with golden lights on the bar- 
rels of the long swells, and blue and green 
mackerel shades in the hollows. Each 
schooner in sight seemed to be pulling 
her dories towards her by invisible strings, 
and the little black figures in the tiny boats 
pulled like clockwork toys. 

“ They've struck on good,” said Dan, be- 
tween his half-shut eyes. ‘“ Manuel hain’t 
room fer another fish. Low ez a lily-pad 
in still water ; ain’t he?” 

“Which is Manuel? I don't see how you 
can tell ‘em ‘way off, as you do.” 

‘“Tast boat to the south’ard. He f’und 
you last night,” said Dan, pointing. “ Man- 
uel rows Portugoosey ; ye can't mistake 
him. East o’ him—Ae’s a heap better’n he 
rows—is Pennsylvania. Loaded with sale- 
ratus by the looks of him. East o’ him 
see how pretty they string out all along— 
with the humpy shoulders—is Long Jack. 
He's a Galway man inhabitin’ South Bos- 
ton, where they all live mostly, an’ mostly 
them Galway men are good in a boat 
North, away yonder—you'll hear him tune up 
in a minute—is Tom Platt. Man-o’-war's 
man he was on the old “ Ohio ’’—first of our 
navy, he says, to go araound the Horn. He 
never talks of much else, ‘cept when he 
sings, but he has fair fishin’ luck. ‘There! 
What did I tell you?’ 

\ melodious bellow stole across the water 
from the northern dory. Harvey heard 
something about somebody's hands and 
feet being cold, and then: 


‘ Bring forth the chart, the doleful chart, 
See where them mount ngs meet! 
The clouds are thick around their head 
he mists around their feet.” 


“Full boat,” said Dan, with a chuckle. 
“If he gives us ‘O Captain’ it’s toppin’ 
full, sure enough.”’ 


The bellow continued : 


‘And naow to thee, O ( apting, 

Most earnestly I pray, 
Chat they shall never bury me 
In church or cloister gray.” 


** Double game for Tom Platt. He'll tell 
you all about the old ‘Ohio’ to-morrow. 
See that blue dory behind him? He’s my 
uncle—dad's own brother—an’ ef there’s 
any bad luck loose on the Banks she’ll fetch 
up agin Uncle Salters, sure. Look how 
tender he’s rowin’. I'll lay my wage and 
share he’s the only man stung up to-day 
an’ he’s stung up good.”’ 

“What'll sting him?” said Harvey, get- 
ting interested 

“Strawberries mostly, Punkins some- 
times, an’ sometimes lemons an’ cucumbers. 
Yes, he’s stung up from his elbows down. 
That man’s luck’s perfectly paralyzin’. 
Naow we'll take a holt o’ the tackles an’ hist 
tm in. Is it true what you told me jest 
now, that you never done a hand's turn o’ 
work in all your born life? Must feel 
kinder awful, don’t it ?”’ 

“I’m going to try to work anyway,” Har- 
vey replied, stoutly. “Only it’s all dead 
new. 

“Lay a holt o’ that tackle, then. Be- 
hind ye!’ 

Harvey grabbed at a rope and long iron 
hook dangling from one of the stays of the 
mainmast, while Dan pulled down another 
that ran from something he called a “ top- 
ping lift,” as Manuel drew alongside in his 
loaded dory. The Portuguese smiled a brill- 
iant smile that Harvey learned to know 
well later, and with a short-handled fork 
began to throw fish into the pen on deck. 
“Two hundred and thirty-one.” he shouted. 

‘“* Now give him the hook,” said Dan, an’ 
Harvey ran it into Manuel’s hands. He 
slipped it through a loop of rope at the 
dory’s bow, caught Dan's tackle, hooked it 
tothe stern-becket, and clambered into the 
schooner 

* Pull!’ shouted Dan, and Harvey pulled, 
astonished to find how easily the dory rose. 

“Hold on, she don’t nest in the cross- 
trees !”’ Dan laughed ; and Harvey held on, 
for the boat lay in the air above his head. 

‘Lower away,” Dan shouted, and as 
Harvey lowered, Dan swayed the light boat 
with one hand till it landed softly just be- 
hind the mainmast. “ They don’t weigh 
nothin’empty. ‘Thet was right smart fer a 
—— passenger. ‘There's more trick to it 
in a sea way.” 

“Ah ha!” said Manuel, holding out a 
brown hand. ‘“ You are some pretty well 
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HARVEY *pDyo ri I 


* EXCUSE RIED 


now? This time last night the fish they 
fish for you. Now you fish for fish. Eh, 
wha-at ?”’ 

“I’m—I'm ever so grateful,” Harvey 


stammered, and his unfortunate hand stole 
to his pocket once more, but he remembered 
that he had no money to offer. When he 
knew Manuel better the mere thought of 
the mistake he might have made would 
cover him with hot uneasy blushes in his 
bunk. 

“ There is no to be thankful for to me /”’ 
said Manuel. “How shall I leave you 
dreeft, dreeft all around the Banks? Now 
you are a fisherman—eh, wha-at? Ouh ! 
Auh!” He bent backwards and forwards 
stiffly from the hips to get the kinks out of 
himself. 

“] have not cleaned boat to-day. Too 
busy. They struck on queek. Danny, my 
son, clean for me.” 


Harvey moved forward at once. Here 


ng eee tS OTE 
EN oY ae a 





was something he could dofor the man who 
had saved his life. 

Dan threw him a swab, and he leaned over 
the dory, mopping up the slime, clumsily, 
but with great good will. ‘“* Hike out them 
foot-boards : they slide in them grooves,” 
said Dan. “Swab ‘em an’ lay ‘em down. 
Never let a foot-board jam. Ye may want 
her bad some day. Here’s Long Jack.” 

A stream of glittering fish flew into the 
pen from a dory alongside. 

“ Manuel, you take the tackle, I'll fix 
the tables. Harvey, clear Manuel's boat. 
Long Jack’s nestin’ on the top of her.” 

Harvey looked up from his swabbing at 
the bottom of another dory just above his 
head 

“Jest like the Injian puzzle-boxes, ain’t 
they ?"’ said Dan, as the one boat dropped 
into the other, 

“ Takes to ut like a duck to water,” said 
Long Jack, a grizzly-chinned, long-lipped 
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Galway man, bending to and fro exactly as 

Manuel had done. in the cabin 

growled up the hatchway, and they could 
his pencil 


him suck 


Disko 


hear 

“Wan h 
bad luck to ve, 
‘I'm 


Slate 


inder an’ forty-nine an’ a half 

’ said Long Jack 
meself to fill your pockuts 
bad catch lhe Portugee 


Discobolus,’ 
murderin’ 

lor a 
has bate me.’ 

Whack came another dory alongside, and 
more into the 
vundred and three 
assenger lhe 
larger than the Galway and 
was made curious by a purple cut running 


fish shot 


} 
LI 


pen. 
Let’s look at 
speaker was even 


lwo 


man, his face 


slantways from his left eye to the right 
corner of his mouth. 
Not knowing what else to do, Harvey 


1 


swabbed each dory as it came down, pulled 
out the foot-boards, and laid the 
bottom of the boat 


them in 


He's caught on good,” said the scarred 
man, who was Tom Platt, watching him 
critically. “There are two ways o’ doin’ 


everything, One's fisher-fashion—any end 


first an’ a slippery hitch over all—an’ the 
other’s ty 

‘ What we did onthe‘ Ohio *!” Dan inter- 
rupted, brushing into the knot of men with 
a iong board on legs “Git out o' here, 
Tom Platt, an’ leave me fix the tables.”’ 

He jammed one end of the board into 
two nicks in the bulw irks, kicked out the 
leg, ind ducked just in time to avoid a 
swinging blow from the man-o’-war'’s man 


\ they did that on the ‘ Ohio,’ too, 
Danny. See?” said Tom Platt, laughing 
Guess they was swivel-eyed, then, fer it 
didn't git home, and I know who'll find his 
boots on the main-truck ef he don’t leave us 
alone Haul ahead! I’m busy, can't ve see?” 


* Danny, ye lie on the cable an’ sleep all 
' k “ You're the hoight 
I'm persuaded ye'll col 


rvo in al 


day. sald ions Jac 
av if idence 
rupt ours 

“His name's Harvey,” said Dan, waving 


per week.” 


two strangely shaped knives in’ he'll be 
worth five of iny Sou’ Boston clam-digger 
fore long.’ He laid the knives tastefully 
on the table , COM ked his head on one side, 
and idmired the etiect. 

“ 7 think it’s forty-two,” said a small 
voice overside, and ‘the re was a roar ot 
laughter as another voice answered, “ ‘Then 
my luck’s turned fer onct, ’caze I’m forty- 
five, though I be stung outer all shape.”’ ; 

‘Forty-two « forty-five I've lost 
count,” the small voice said. 


ncle Salters caountin’ 
rhis beats the circus any day,” said 


'”? 


a Jest look at ’em! 


“It’s ‘Penn’ an’ | 
catch. 
Dan. 


OURAGEOUS.” 


“ Come in—come in!” roared Long Jack. 
“It's wet out yondher, children.” 

“ Forty-two, ye This was 
Salters 

“I'll count again, then,” the voice replied 
meekly 

The two dories swung together 
bunted into the schooner’s side. 

* Patience o’ Jerusalem !"’ snapped Uncle 
Salters, backing water with asplash. ‘“ What 
possest a farmer like you to set foot in a 
boat beats me. You've nigh stove me all 
up.” 

“Tam SOrry, Mr. Salters. I came to sea 
on account of nervous dyspepsia. You ad 
vised me, I think.”” ‘The men looked down 
with deep enjoyment on the skirmish 

“ You your. nervis dyspepsy 
drowned in the Whale-hole,”’ roared Uncle 
Salters, a fat and tubly little man. ‘ You're 
comin’ down on meagin, Jd ye say forty- 
two or forty -five ?” 

“ l’ve forgotten, Mr. Salters 


said.” Uncle 


and 


an’ be 


Let’s count.” 


‘‘ Don’t see as it cou/d be forty-five. 7’m 
forty-five,” said Uncle Salters. ‘You 
count keerful, Penn.” 

Disko Troop came out of the cabin. 


“Salters, you pitch your fish in naow at 
once,” he said in the tone of authority, 

** Don’t spile the catch, dad,” Dan mur- 
mured. ‘‘ Them two are on'y jest begin- 
nin.’ ” 

‘* Mother ! He's forkin’ them 
wan by wan,” howled Vong Jack, as Uncle 


av delight 


Salters got to work laboriously ; the little 
man in the other dory counting a line of 
notches on the gunwale 

“ That was last week's catch,’’ he said, 


looking up plaintively, his forefinger where 
he had left off 

Manuel nudged Dan, who darted to the 
aftertackle, and leaning far overside slipped 
the hook into the stern rope as Manuel made 
her fast forward The others pulled gal- 
lantly and swung the boat in—man, fish, 


and all. 

“ One, two, four—nine,” said ‘Tom Platt, 
counting with a practised eye ‘Forty- 
seven. Penn, you're it!’ Dan let the 


aftertackle run and slid him out of the stern 


on to the deck amid a torrent of his own 
fish 

“Hold on,” roared Uncle Salters, bob- 
bing by the waist. ‘“ Hold on, I’m a bit 


mixed in my caount.”’ 

He had no time to protest, but was hove 
inboard and treated like “ Pennsylvania.” 

“ Forty-one,” said Tom Platt. “ Beat 
by a farmer, Salters An’ you sech a sailor, 
too!” 

«“*Twern't fair caount,” said he, stumbling 
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out of the pen; “an’ I'm stung all to 
piec es.” 

His thick hands were puffy and mottled 
purply white. 

** Some folks will find strawberry-bottom,”’ 
said Dan, addressing the newly-risen moon, 
“ef they hev to dive fer it, seems to me.” 

* An’ others,” said Uncle Salters, “ eats 
the fat o’ the land in sloth an’ mocks their 
own blood-kin.” 

“Seat ye! Seat ye!” a voice Harvey 
had not heard called from the 
Disko Troop, Tom Platt, “ Long” Jack, 
and Salters went forward on the word. 
Little Penn bent above his square deep-sea 
reel, which was in tangled confusion. Man- 
uel lay down full length on the deck ; anc 
Dan dropped into the hold, where Harvey 
heard him banging with a hammer 


up 


foc’sle. 


* Salt,” he said, returning. ‘Soon as 
we're through we git to dressing down 
You'll pitch to dad. ‘Tom Platt an’ dad 
they stow together, an’ you'll hear ‘em 


arguin’. 
an’ Manuel an’ Penn 
o the boat.” 

* What’s the good of that?” 
“I’m hungry.” 

They'll be through in a minute. Snff! 
She smelis good to-night. Dad ships a 
good cook ef he do suffer with his brother, 
It’s a full catch to-day, ain't it?” He 
pointed at the pens piled high with cod. 
“What water did ye hev, Manuel ?’ 

“Tl wenty-fife father,” said the Portuguese 
sleepily. “They strike on good an’ queek. 
Some day I show you, Harvey.” 

lhe moon was beginning to walk on the 


We're second ha’af, you an’ me 
the youth an’ beauty 


said Harvey. 


still sea before the elder men came aft 
The cook had no need to cry “second 
half.""”. Dan and Manuel were down the 


hatch and at table ere ‘Tom Platt, last and 
most deliberate of the elders, had finished 
wiping his mouth with the back of his hand. 
Harvey followed Penn, and sat down before 
a tin pan of cod’s tongues and sounds, mixed 
with scraps of pork and fried potato, a loaf 
of hot bread, and some black and powerful 
coffee. Hungry as they were, they waited 
while “ Pennsylvania” solemnly asked a 
blessing. Then they stoked in silence till 
Dan drew breath over his tin cup and de- 
manded of Harvey how he felt. 

“Most full, but there’s just room for 
another piece.’ 

The cook was a huge, jet-black negro, 
and, unlike all the negroes Harvey had met, 
did not talk, contenting himself with smiles 
and dumb-show invitations to eat more 

“See, Harvey,” said Dan, rapping with 
his fork on the table, “it’s jest as I said. 
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The young an’ handsome men—like me an’ 
Pennsy an’ you an’ Manuel—we're 
ha’af, an’ we eats when the first ha’af are 
through. ‘They're the old fish ; and they're 
mean an’ humpy, an’ their stummicks has 
to be humored ; so they come first, which 
they don’t deserve. Ain't that so, doctor ?”’ 

The cook nodded. 

“Cant he tak?” 
whisper 

“Nuff to git along. Not much o’ any- 
thing we know. His natural tongue’s 
kinder curious. Comes from the innards 
of Cape Breton, he does, where the farmers 
speak home-made Scotch Breton's 
full o’ niggers whose folk run in there 
durin’ aour war, an’ they talk like the farm- 
ers—all huffy-chuffy.” 


second 


said Harvey in a 


Cape 


“That ts not Scotch,” said * Pennsyl 
vania.” “ That is Gaelic. So I read in a 
book.” 

“Penn reads a heap. Most of what he 


says is so-—’cep’ when it comes to a caount 
o’ fish—eh ?”’ 

“ Does your father just let them say how 
many they've caught without checking 
them ?”’ said Harvey. 

“VW hy, yes. Where’s the sense of a man 
lyin’ fer a few old cod?” 

“Was a man once lied for his catch,” 
Manuel put in. ‘Lied every day. Fife, 
ten, twenty-fife more fish than come he say 
there was.” 


“Where was that?” said Dan. ‘“ None 
o’ aour folk.” 

“Frenchman of Anguille.”’ 

“Ah! Them West Shore Frenchmen 


don’t count anyway. Stands to reason they 
can’t count. Ef you run acrost any of their 
soft hooks, Harvey, you'll know why,” said 
Dan, with an awful contempt. 


** Always more and never less, 


Every time we come to dress,” 


Long Jack roared down the hatch, and the 
‘second ha’af ” scrambled up at once 

Che shadow of the masts and rigging, 
with the never-furled riding-sail, rolled to 
and fro on the heaving deck in the moon- 
light ; and the pile of fish by the stern shone 
like a dump of fluid silver. In the hold 
there were tramplings and rumblings where 
Disko Troop and Tom Platt moved among 
the salt-bins. Dan passed Harvey a pitch- 
fork, and led him to the inboard end of the 
rough table, where Uncl- Salters was drum- 
ming impatiently with a knife-haft. A tub 
of salt water lay at his feet. 

“You pitch to dad an’ Tom Platt down 
the hatch, an’ take keer Uncle Salters don’t 
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cut yer eye out,” said Dan, swinging down. 
‘I'll pass salt below.” 

Penn and Manuel were knee deep in the 
pen, flourishing drawn knives. Long Jack, 
a basket at his feet, and mittens on his 
hands, faced Uncle Salters at the table, and 
Harvey stared at the pitchfork and the 
tub. 

“Hi!” shouted Manuel, stooping to the 
fish, and bringing one up with a finger under 
its gill and a finger in its eye. He laid it 
on the edge of the pen; the knife-blade 
glimmered with a sound of tearing, and the 
fish, slit from throat to vent, with a nick on 
either side of the neck, dropped at Long 
Jack’s feet. 

“Hi!” said Long Jack, with a scoop of 
his mittened hand. ‘The cod’s liver dropped 
in the basket. Another wrench and scoop 
sent the head and offals flying, and the 
empty fish slid across to Uncle Salters, who 
snorted fiercely. ‘here was another sound 
of tearing, the backbone flew over the bul- 
warks, and the fish, headless, gutted, and 
open, splashed in the tub, sending the salt 
water into Harvey’s astonished mouth 
After the first yell, the men were silent. 
The cod moved along as though they were 
alive, and Harvey had ceased 
wondering at the miraculous dexterity of it 
all, his tub was full. 

“ Pitch !”’ grunted Uncle Salters, without 
turning his head, and Harvey pitched the 
fish by twos and threes down the hatch. 

“Hit Pitch’ em bunchy,” shouted Dan. 
“Don’t splatter ! Uncle Salters is the best 
splitter in the fleet. Watch him mind his 
book !”’ 

Indeed, it looked a little as though the 
round uncle were cutting magazine pages 
against time. Manuel's body, cramped over 
from the hips, stayed like a statue; but his 
long arms grabbed the fish without ceas- 
ing. Little Penn toiled valiantly, but it 
was easy to see he was weak. Once or 
twice Manuel found time to help him with- 
out breaking the chain of supplies, and once 
Manuel howled because he had caught his 
finger in a Frenchman’s hook. These hooks 
are made of soft metal, and are rebent after 
use ; but the cod very often get away with 
them to be hooked again elsewhere ; and 
that is one of the many reasons the Glouces- 
ter boats despise the Frenchmen. 

Down below, the rasping sound of rough 
salt rubbed on rough flesh sounded like the 
whirring of a grindstone—a steady under- 
tune to the “click-nick” of the knives in 
the pen, the wrench and schloop of torn 
heads, dropped liver and flying offal ; the 
“ caraaah ” of Uncle Salters’s knife scooping 


long ere 


away backbones, and the flap of wet, opened 
bodies falling into the tub. 

At the end of an hour Harvey would have 
given the world to rest; for fresh, wet cod 
weigh more than you would think, and his 
back ached with the steady pitching. But 
he felt for the first time in his life that he 
was one of a working gang, took pride in 
the thought, and held on sullenly. 

“Knife oh!” shouted Uncle Salters at 
last. Penn doubled up, grasping among the 
fish, Manuel bowed up and down to supple 
himself, and Long Jack leaned over the 
bulwarks. The cook appeared, noiseless 
as a black shadow, gathered up a mass of 
backbones and heads, and retreated. 

* Blood-ends for breakfast an’ head- 
chowder,” said Long Jack, smacking his 
lips. 

“Knife oh!” repeated Uncle Salters, 
waving the flat, curved splitter’s weapon. 

“ Look by your foot,”’ cried Dan below. 

Harvey saw half a dozen knives stuck in 
a cleat in the hatch combing. He dealt 
these round, taking over the dulled ones. 

‘Water! said Disko Troop. 

“Scuttle-butt’s forward an’ the dipper 
alongside. Hurry, Harve,” said Dan. 

He was back in a minute with a big dip- 
perful of stale brown water which tasted like 
nectar, and loosed the jaws of Disko and 
om Platt. 

“These are cod,” said Disko. “ They ain't 
Damarskus figs, Tom Platt, nor yet silver 
bars. I've told you that every single time 
sence we've sailed together.” 

“A matter 0’ seven seasons,” returned 
Tom Platt coolly. ‘Good stowin’s good 
stowin’ all the same, an’ there’s a right an’ a 
wrong way o’ stowin’ ballast even, If you'd 
ever seen four hundred ton o’ iron set into 
the—”’ 

“Hi!” With the yell from Manuel the 
work began again, and never stopped till 
the pen was empty. The instant the last fish 
was down, Disko Troop rolled aft to the cabin 
with his brother. Manuel and Long Jack 
went forward. Tom Platt only waited long 
enough to slide home the hatch ere he too 
disappeared. In half a minute Harvey 
heard deep snores in the cabin, and he 
was staring blankly at Dan and “ Pennsyl- 
vania,”’ 

“T did a little better that time, Danny,” 
said Penn, whose eyelids were heavy with 
sleep. “But I think it is my duty to help 
clean.” 

“Wouldn't hev your conscience fer a 
thousand quintal,” said Dan. -“ Turn in, 
Penn. You've no call to do boy’s work. 
Draw a bucket, Harvey. Oh, Penn, dump 
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these in the gurry-butt ‘fore you sleep. 
Kin you keep awake that long?” 

Penn took up the heavy basket of livers, 
emptied them into a cask with a hinged top 
lashed by the foc’sle; then he too dropped 
out of sight in the cabin. 

“ Boys clean up after dressin’ down, an’ 
first watch in ca’am weather is boy’s watch 
on the ‘We’re Here.’” Dan sluiced the 
pen energetically, unshipped the table, 
set it up to dry inthe moonlight, ran the 
red knife-blades through a wad of oakum, 
and began to sharpen them on a tiny grind- 
stone, as Harvey threw offal and backbones 
overboard under his directions. 

At the first splash a silvery- white ghost rose 
bolt upright from the oily water and sighed 
a weird whistling sigh. Harvey started 
back with a yell, but Dan only laughed. 
“Grampus,” said he. “ Beggin’ fer fish- 
heads. They up-eend thet way when they’re 
hungry. Breath on him like the doleful 
tombs, hain’t he?”’’ “A horrible stench of 
decayed fish filled the air as the pillar of 
white sank, and the water bubbled oilily. 
“ Hain't ye never seen a grampus up-eend 
before? You'll see em by hundreds ‘fore 
ye’re through. Say, it’s good to hev a boy 
aboard again. Otto was too old, an’ a 
Dutchy at that. Him an’ me we fought 
consid’ble. Wouldn't ha keered fer thet ef 
he'd hed a Christian tongue in his head. 
Sleepy?” 

“Dead sleepy,” said Harvey, nodding 
forward. 

“ Mustn’t sleep on watch, Git up an’ see 
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ef our anchor-light’s bright an’ shinin’, 
You're on watch now, Harve.” 

“Pshaw! What's to hurt us? Bright's 
day. Sn—orrr!” 

“Jest when things happen, dad _ says. 
Fine weather's good sleepin’, an’ ‘fore you 
know mebbe you're cut in two by a liner, 
an’ seventeen brass-bound officers, all gen’el- 
men, lift their hand to it that your lights 
was aout an’ there was a thick fog. Harve, 
I've kinder took to you, but ef you nod onct 
more I'll lay inter you with a rope’s end.” 

The moon, who sees many strange things 
on the Banks, looked down on aslim youth 
in knickerbockers and a red jersey, stag- 
gering around the cluttered decks of. a 
seventy-ton schooner, while behind him, 
waving a knotted rope, walked, after the 
manner of an executioner, a boy who yawned 
and nodded between the blows he dealt. 

The lashed wheel groaned and kicked 
softly, the riding-sail slatted a little in the 
shifts of the light wind, the windlass creaked, 
and the miserable procession continued. 
Harvey expostulated, threatened, whim- 
pered, and at last wept outright, while Dan, 
the words clotting on his tongue, spoke of 
the beauty of watchfulness and_ slashed 
away with the rope’s end, punishing the 
dories as often as he hit Harvey. At last 
the clock in the cabin struck ten, and upon 
the tenth stroke little Penn crept on deck. 
He found two boys in two tumbled heaps 
side by side on the main hatch, so deeply 
asleep that he actually rolled them to their 
berths. 
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everything else in the room, is of orig- From the side of the dining-room 
inal design, is long and very narrow, another flight of brass steps leads once 
and affords no place for elaborate table more to the great studio, but it is broken 
decorations. The window looks into the by a little atrium decorated in the Pom 
garden, and even here the genius of peian style here are long lounges, and 
the owner has been at work, and has bookshelves laden w th interesting volumes 
transformed the commonplace ‘‘ plot’’ of bound in the most original way. Some of 
the neighboring places to a really effe these volumes are priceless collections of 
tive scene. <A series of pillars and arches notes and manuscripts, many of them are 

graceful iron work border one side and vy old, all of them are of great interest. 
the end of the lawn, flowering creepers Opposite the bookshelves is a long, high 
climbing oving ly from one to another, desk, whereat M1 Tadema stands and 
VW eon thet d side are spreadi o trees, personally dites a his correspondens e 
from the branches of which a hammock In acorner is a marble basin lit by asky 
| gs invitingly. At the end is also a @ht, and it was here that the artist con- 
pool of water, with a fountain, surrounded trived to see the shower of roses for his 
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From a photograph, by permission of the Berlin Photographic Company, 14 East Twenty-third Street, New York 
bronze Here and there quaint little many deprivations and but simple pleas- 
legends are introduced intothe decoration, ures. His mother, to whom he was ver\ 
such as ‘‘As the sun colors flowers, so deeply attached, was a woman of strong 
art colors life.’’ \ little anteroom is character, and when she was left with a 
devoted to paints and brushes, and the family of smal] children, only the two 
great easel stands on the polished floor, youngest of whom were her own, and a 
facing the wide window. ‘Theroom is full very limited income on which to support 
of treasures, but to do justice to all it con- and educate them, she bore herself with 
tains I should need a pen as brilliant asthe energy and courage Laurens was the 


rg 

paintbrush of the owner. darling of her heart, but she refused to 
Laurens Alma-Tadema was born at allow herself to be convinced of his genius, 
Dronryp, in Holland, on January 8, 1836. fearing, no doubt, the glamour of her par- 
His father died when he was barely four tiality. Circumstances had made her ex- 


years old, and his childhood was one of tremely practical, and she would not listen 
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he pee the paint 1n 1 
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he processiol ot 
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a wonderful don 


the ar 
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bitter 


ater works, once moved u 


3&§ SCarceiva 
country that has 


bestowe d 


not 
honors upon 
him. 

Mr Taden a 
is one ol the 
neatest of men: 


his studio is a 


ways the picture 
of order oO 


spot of paint 


has ever falle: 


upon the par 
auect; never 
does a pa 

brusl lie ne- 


olected 1Ipo 
the floor, and 
his. brt 
like new in thei 


absolu 


ishes are 





liness So par 


ticular is he o 





this point that 
even his artist 
daughter s 
Com scarcely) to be 
trusted with the 


labor of clea 
> always says I make the 
rhingly tells you; 


she laug : 
to wash them but 


ny one 


ladema’s work is always fraught 


ive of many others. He 


avers off each completed 
d find many a change ot 
springtime, 

ide 


| But it did 
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the ceiling was painted 
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Nor would they cease their lamen- 
tations at the destruction of this 
exquisite piece of work till Mr. 
ladema promised that they should 
again, and was to this 
painting ‘* Un- 


conscious Rivals’’ owes its origin. 


see 


‘ 


promise tha the 


lhe ceiling was painted once more, 


and the two girls were inserted as 
a subjec I 

Mr. ‘Tadema is very strongly 
against the idea that art students 
should travel and study the works 
of the great masters. ‘1 hey should 
wait till they are artists, he says 
Then they will be better able to 
understand and profit by the mas- 
terpieces they see. Mr. Tadema 
himself has not travelled a great 
deal, and has, curiously enough, 
never visited Greece or Egypt, the 
countries he so loves to paint, and 
which his brush brings so vividly 
beforeus. He has sometimes been 
reproached with a want of imagina- 
tion and sentiment, a_ criticism 
which much annoys him, for he is 
by no means lacking in either 
One ot | 
to the number seventeen, which he 


is bits of sentiment relates 
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From a photograph by Fradelle and Young, Londot one for him. His wife, he will tell 


























From a photograph by Fradelle and Young, London 
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From a photograph, by permission of the Berlin Photographic C« 


you, was seventeen when he first met her: 
the number of the house to which he took 
her when they were married was seventeen: 
his present house bears the same number; 
and the first spade was put to the work of 
rebuilding it on August 17th. ‘This was in 
Taoo He had then been in possession of 
the house for three years, and throughout 
those three years he had been designing 
and making plans and sketches for rebuil 
ing. It was on November 17th that he 
and his family first took up their residence 
there. He laughs at himself for 


perstition; but it 1s evident that his hold- 


tl Ss 


ing to it is not wholly a joke. 
he knowledge that Mr. ‘Tadema’s 


= 


itings number over three ‘hundred 


without taking into consideration thos« 
which he so ruthlessly destroyed in his 
yout snots rising to learn that he 
S idefatigable worke I remembe 

( stiol gy him once as to his tavo ( 
unusement ‘* Painting,’’ he smiling|ly re- 
plied. Every moment of daylight sper 

away from his easel is regretted In the 
evening he rests, or possibly plays a game 
of b lliards, at which he is an adept. He 
cannot read much, for his eves are very 


sensitive and easily grow tired, but he 


loves his books, and many a pleasant hout 


mpany, rg East Twenty-third Screet, New York 


is spent in arranging and classifying them. 
hen there is his correspondence, which 
takes a good deal of time, for all his let- 
ters are written by his own hand. Even 
his daughters are not allowed to help him 
much, though they, like their father and 
mother, are hard-working people The 
elder, Miss Laurens Alma-'Tadema, is 
almost as busy with her pen as her father 
with his brush. Her novel, ‘‘ The Wings 
,’ is well known, and she has 
written a biography of Madame Eleonora 
Duse, of whom she is a warm friend and 


of Icarus 


Imirer, and with whom she spent several 


AQ ‘ 


months in Italy, in order to collect material 


for the work All the family are ardent 
overs of the drama, but it is an enjoyment 

which Mr. ‘Tadema can indulge’ but 
sparingly. Kor when he goes to the 
theatre, he throws his whole soul into the 

iv, as he does into everything that in- 
erests him, and he finds that the excite- 
rie 4 the bright ohts, and brilliant 
colors combine to affect his eves and to 
render him unfit for work next day On 
several occasions he has made designs for 
scenery and dresses for some special dra- 


mati production, 
Mr. ‘fadema is the most genial of men, 


and he and Mrs. Tadema are extremely 























ALMA-TADEMA AND HIS HOME AND PICTURES. 


hospitable Evidently his is not that lhe evening receptions, which are quite 
phase of the artistic temperament which as informal as the afternoon ‘* at homes,”’ 
vy work in certain moods and can- but which are, as a rule, more numerously 
t bear to meet the eve of a fellow-man attended, are held in the larger studio 
w hie n the mood for work. lhe desireto Music and recitations given by the most 
\\ k is chronic with him, but he does not famous votaries of their arts are ofte! 
w it to ertere W his social duties. heard. Paderewsk ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Her 
Mrs. ‘Tadema always at home to her schel, Madame Duse, Miss Ellen ‘Terry, 
ls on Monday afternoons and ‘Tues- Mr, Irving, have all assisted in entertaining 
d evenings, and Mr. Tadema does not Mr. ‘Tadema’s gmuests. But there is no 
w the example of so many husbands pre-arrangement, and while sometimes the 
bsent himself from his wife’s recep- brightest stars may combine in an irre- 
, but Is just as genial and f lof wel sistible programme, occasional], conversa- 
as she On the Mondays there is tion unaccompanied is perforce the ordet 
tea and gossip, but gossip of art, of the evening 
, the drama, and of all things inter Although one may not perhaps go so 
y Mrs. ‘ladema receives in her stu- far as to paraphrase the familiar aphorism 
, and after chatting with her for awhile and savy, Show me a man’s house and | 
and nking acup of tea, herfriends move will tell you what he is; nevertheless, 
wards to the larger studio to talk with there is no doubt that a man influences 
t host and to enjoy his work. And here his surroundings with as much force as 
sone of the points on which husband and _ they influence him, and a great deal of a 
wife differ: while Mr. T'adema’s picturesare man’s character may be gathered from the 
always open for the delight of his friends, home he has made for himself. And 
Mrs. ‘T'adema’s work is put carefully out the case of Alma-Tadema the inference 
Ss it, for she does not like to have it is in the h vhest degree gracious and 
viewed while in course of, development. agreeable. 
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“HE 


becoming 


of Abraham I 
he Presidential candidate 

an party in 1860 was prob- 
issed by a few of his friends in 


possibility 


Incotin 





‘| 

of the Repub! 
ably first dis 
1856. The dramatic speech which in May 
of that vear gave him the 


I] 1ois.* and the unex 


eadership of his 
party in pected and 


flattering attention he receiveda few weeks 
later at the Republican national conven- 
tion,¢ suggested the idea: but there is no 


evidence that 
than 
pression 


ed 


The im- 


anything more Was excit 
idle speculation 


Lincoln le two ve 


a little 


mar ars iater in 
*See Mc( M for September, 
+ Lincoln received 1r1ro votes first ballot for 
nomination to the Vice the national conven- 
! in Philadelpt 


m the 
Presidency at 


tion held tia in June 1856. 


LINCOLN’S NOMINATION 


IN 
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RING 


Es ©} 


rHt 


Phil WHO 
NOMINATION, 


MEN WERE MOST 


i } 

the Lincoln and Douglas debates kindled 
a different feeling. It convinced a num- 
ber of astute Illinois politicians that di- 
cious effort would make Lincoln strong 


enough to justify the presentation 
as a candidate in 


name 1860 on the grout 


of pure availability. 

One of the first men to conceive this 
dea was Jesse W. Fe a 10Ca Olitician 
of Bloomington, Illinois. During the 
Lincoln and Douglas debates Fell had 


g 
Eastern 
He was surprised to find that Lin- 


been travelling in the > and 
states. 
coln’s speeches attracted general atten- 
tion, that many papers copied 
from them, and that on all sides men plied 


1 
Wberally 
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++ 

him with questions about the careet and truth is, | have a decided impression that 
personality of the new man. Before Fell if your popular history and efforts on the 
eft the East he had made up his mind that slavery question can be sufficiently brought 
Lincoln must be pushed by his own State before the people, you can be made a 
as its Presidential candidate One even- formidable, if not a successful, candidate 

gy, soon after returning home, he met for the Presidency.”’ 

Lincoln in Bloomington, where the latte ‘““What's the use of talking of me for 
was attending court, and drew him into a the Presidency, was Lincoln’s reply, 


‘whilst we have such men as Seward, 





deserted law-oftice for a confidential 
1 


I have been East. Lincoln,’’ said he, Chase, and others, who are so much better 
is faras Boston, and upinto New 
shire, travelling all the New England so intimately associated with the principles 


Hamp- known to the people, and whose names are 


Statés, save Maine; in New York, New of the Republican party ? Everybody 
lersey. Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, and knows them; nobody scarcely outside of 


Indiana: and everywhere | hear vou talked Illinois knows me Besides, is it not, as a 
about Very frequently I have been matter of justice, due to such men, who 
asked. ‘Who is this man Lincoln, of your have carried this movement forward to its 
State, now canvassing In Opposition to present status, in spite ol fearful Opposli- 
Senator Douglas?’ Being, as you know, tion, personal abuse, and hard names? | 


an ardent Republican and your friend, I really think so 


usually told them we had in Illinois (fe Fell continued his persuasions, and 
giants instead of one; that Douglas was finally requested Lincoln to furnish him a 
the /f/t/e one. as they all knew, but that sketch of his life which could be put out 
you were the dg one, which they didn’t all in the East. The suggestion grated on 
know. Lincoln's sensibilities. He had no chance. 

But, seriously, Lincoln, Judge Doug- Why force himself ? ‘*Fell,’’ he said, 


las being so widely known, you are getting rising and wrapping his old gray shawl 


s 


a national reputation through him, and the around his tall figure, ** 1 admit that I am 
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After a drawing in ** Harper’s Weekly" of May 19, 1860, by permission of Messrs. Harper and Brothers. 
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1853. 


From an ambrotype owned by Mr. Hilyard of Superior, Nebraska, and taken at Danville, Illinois, as a gift to his father 


ambitious and would like to be President. 
[ am not insensible to the compliment you 
pay me and the interest you manifest in 
the matter; dut there ¢s no such good luck in 
store for me as the Presidency of these United 
States. Besides, there is nothing in n 
early history that would interest you or 
anybody else; and, as Judge Davis says, 
‘it won't pay.’ Good night.”’ And he dis- 
appeared into the darkness. 

Lincoln's defeat in November, 1858. in 
the contest for the United States Senator- 
ship, in no way discouraged his friends. <A 
few days after the November election, 
when it was known that Douglas had been 
reélected senator, the Chicago ‘* Dem- 
ocrat,’’ then edited by ‘* Long John’’ 
Wentworth, printed an editorial, nearly a 
column in length, headed ‘* Abraham Lin- 
coln.”’ His work in the campaign then 


just closed was reviewed and commended 
in the highest terms. ‘* His speeches,’’ 
the *‘ Democrat ’’ declared, ‘* will be rec 
ognized for a long time to come as the 
standard authorities upon those topics 
which overshadow all others in the politi- 
cal world of our day; and our children will 
read them and appreciate the great truths 
which they so forcibly inculcate, with even 
a higher appreciation of their worth than 
their fathers possessed while listening to 
them. 

‘We, for our part,’’ said the ** Demo- 
crat’’ further, ‘‘ consider that it would be 
but a partial appreciation of his services to 
our noble cause that our next State Repub- 
lican convention should nominate him fot 
governor as unanimously and enthusiastt- 
cally as it did for senator. With such a 


} 


leader and w: h our just cause, we would 
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} 
‘ Democrat of Macon County be allowed to offer a con- 
tribution to the convention Ihe offer was accepted, and 
a curious banner was Borne up the hall. The standard 
was made of two weather-worn fence-rails, decorated with 
lags and streamers, and bearing the inscription 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
PH RATI ANDIDATI 
FOR PRESIDENT IN 1860 
Pw f 3,00 race 1830 
| lIlanks ! \ bn Lincoln vhose 
fatl the tirst et { Macon County 
\ stor of applause greeted the banner, followed by 
cries of Lineoln! Lincoln!’ Rising, Lincoln said | 
1) iit or ti tive Danner, xs) | 
suUPPOSeE | in expected to 
Repu t eplyv to that | cannot say 
HM ‘ ( r | cle se rails ‘ 
, ot, but I am quite sure | ; 
O | : 
- ave made a great many ist | 
Mew Work etas 5 20 q.’’? Lhe speech Was "| 
the of Seward Varniiy ipplauded, and one “4 
é 
\ ! t New York delegate, al niluential (se k 
"e veins ma id a ardent Sewat is 
a : ee man, atte vitnessing the y 
demonstrat n, turned to s FE 
rned against Sewat neighbor and said, ** Sewar« “ 
. ' , 
{ at he i me has lost the Illinois delega F< 
In the ae oe : as tion.’ + He was ght; for 
nt for Bates , ‘1 S|] 
when, later, John M. Palmer, Ie 
it present United States ok 
Senator and the nominee ot i su 
the imti-silvel Democ rats fo! From a photograph by I. H. Bonsall, Army CI 
\ Photographer, Cincinnati, O1 loaned 
President, brought forth a a lt ated an 
resolution that ‘' Abraham "te 
; ENE H PALME? la 
Lincoln is the choice of the set 
) ) . From a photograph taken in 18 
Republican party of Illinois . " pn ry 
, p . F , Mr. Palmer was born in Kentucky 
or the side th 
‘ 1¢ residency, and . n 1817, and removed to Illinois in the 
delegates from this State are g stone hie stetied law. and was nila 
: < 
nstructed to use all honor 1dmitted to practice in 184 \ wh 
able means to secure Nis though an active Democrat, he 
‘ revolted against the Kansas-Ne mu 
omination by he Chicago : 
, braska Bill and joined the anti an¢ 
( . ) t » 
onvention, and to vote asa Nebraska branch of his party. In tho 
nit tor him, t was enthus 1854 he was one of the five men in hin 
istically adopted the State legislature who secured 
4 ‘ sav 
the election of Lyman Trumbull to 
the United States Senate He was itv 
NDIFFERENCI ot tHE EASI hairman of the first Republican and 
rO LINCOLN State convention held in Illinois him 
Mr. Fe i Pennsylvar ind a delegate to the Republican I] in 
birt settled in Blo gt While the politicians ot national convention in 1856; and . 
Nie eas 8 ; , SE RP Seay ares Coo 
lere he became acquainte [illinois were thus preparing 2 sry em aaepd tenses hec: 
with I n, Ww “ rT \ . > :ation of Lincoln to the Presidency ECi 
for the campaign, the Re- } 
r w t " He ! t He served throughout the 1e y 
w é R ib ins of Congressman John Davis of Kansas war, and was raised for gallant kne: 
t State . ed Lin wi was present at the Decatur conven ynduct to the rank of Major-Ger 
tion and took down Mr. Lincoln's words pub 
ame re Lhasa | +h ‘ era He has since served as Gov 
as courteously allowed us the use I ‘ lar y 
andidate for the Preside vy, and tes ernor of Illinois and United States g 
Ww Y Lincoln ad + Mr. George Schneider of Chicago, at Senator, and he is now the nominee 
, , , that date editor of the Staats Zeitung “a si tn D hr ait * Tr 
aceanes _ oe I1toblog and now president of the National Bank the SNti-siiver ren coln «¢ 
t f Illinois President phia. 
a 
‘ 
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publicans of the East 
hardly realized that Lin- 
coln was or could be made 
a possibility. In the first 
four months of 1860 his 
name was almost unmen- 
tioned as a_ Presidential 
candidate in the public 
prints of the East. Ina 
list of twenty-one ‘* promi- 
nent candidates for the 
Presidency in 1860,’’ pre- 
pared by D. W. Bartlett 
and published in New York 
towards the end of 1859, 
Lincoln’s name is not men- 
tioned; nor does it appear 
in a list of thirty-four of 
‘our living representative 
men,’’ prepared for Presi- 
dential purposes by John 


Savage, and published in 
Kentucky in 1824 





From a photograph by Tandy, Lincoln, 


Illinois; loaned by W. O. Paisley 
RICHARD J, 


Richard J. Oglesby was born in 
Left an orphan at 


man who had a record for 
executive statesmanship. 
Up to the opening of the 
convention in May there 
was, in fact, no specially 
prominent mention of Lin- 
coln by the Eastern press. 
Greeley, intent on under- 
mining Seward, though as 
yet nobody perceived him 
to be so, printed in the New 
York weekly ‘‘ Tribune”’ 
—the paper which went to 
the country at large—cor- 
respondence favoring the 
nomination of Bates and 
Read, McLean and Bell, 
Cameron, Frémont, Day- 
ton, Chase, Wade; but not 
Lincoln. The New York 
‘*Herald’’ of May rst, in 
discussing editorially the 
nominee of the ‘** Black 





OGLESBY 





Philadelphia in 1860.* 
he most important notice 
at this period of which we 
know was a casual mention 
in an editortal in the New 
York ‘*‘ Evening Post’’ on 
February 15th. The 
‘* Post ’’ considered it time 
for the Republicans to 
speak out about the nomi- 
nee at the coming conven- 
tion, and remarked: ‘‘ With 
such men as Seward and 
Chase, Banks and Zinco/n, 
and others in plenty, let us 
have two Republican repre- 
sentative men to vote for.”’ 
This was ten days before 


the age of eight years, he removed 
to Illinois, and there learned the 
carpenter's trade. In 1845 he was 
admitted to the bar, but his practice 
of the law was interrupted by ser- 
vice in the Mexican War and three 
years of mining in California. Re- 
turning to Illinois, he became in- 
fluential in politics. It was he who 
suggested to Lincoln's stepbrother, 
John D 


rails into the State convention at 


Johnston, bringing the 


Decatur in 1860. He served with 
honor in the Union army until 1864, 
when he resigned, and in Novem- 
ber of that year was elected gover- 
nor of his State 
ington at the time of Lincoln's 


He was in Wash- 


assassination. He continued to 
serve as governor until 1869, and he 
has served several terms since 


Republicans,’’ recognized 
‘‘four living, two dead, 
aspirants.”’ The‘ living ’”’ 
were Seward, Banks, Chase, 
and Cameron; the ‘** dead,’’ 
Bates and McLean. On 
May roth ** The Independ- 
ent,’’ in an editorial on 
‘* The Nomination at Chi- 
cago,’’ said: ‘**‘ Give us a 
man known to be true upon 
the only question that 
enters into the canvass—a 
Seward, a Chase, a Wade, 
a Sumner, a Fessenden, a 
Banks.’’ But it did not 
mention Lincoln. His most 
conspicuous Eastern recog- 


the Cooper Union speech 
and the New England tour, 
which undoubtedly did 
much to recommend Lincoln as a logical 
and statesmanlike thinker and debater, 
though there is no evidence that it created 
him a Presidential following in the East, 
save, perhaps, in New Hampshire. Indeed 
it was scarcely to be expected that prudent 
and conservative men who knew little of 
him, save as he had exhibited himself in the 
Lincoln and Douglas debates and in the 
Cooper Union speech, would conclude that, 
because he could make a good speech, 
he would makt a good President. ‘They 
knew him to be comparatively untrained in 
public life and comparatively untried in 
large affairs. They naturally preferred a 


States Senator. 


* These pamphlets are found in the admirable Lin- 
coln collection of Mr. William H. Lambert of Philadel- 
phia. 


From 1873 to 1879 he was United 


nition before theconvention 

was in ** Harper’s Weekly”’ 
of May 12th, his face being included in a 
double page of portraits of ‘* eleven promi- 
nent candidates for the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination at Chicago.’’ Brief 
biographical sketches appeared in the same 
number—the last and the shortest of them 
being of Lincoln. 


PREPARING FOR THE CONVENTION, 


It was on May 16th that the Republican 
convention of 1860 formally opened at 
Chicago, but for days before the city was 
in a tumult of expectation and preparation. 
The audacity of inviting a national con- 
vention to meet there, in the condition in 
which Chicago chanced to be at that time, 
was purely Chicagoan. No other city 
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A New Yorker N 
B. J i ed to I 
whe tw ge.a 
g t I 
‘ Ww y 
™« w! v Sixte 
\ \ P t as 
ra 
Fr ex 1 
‘ Net ! 
vas ve e did 
ru ) ring l n 
1 ation I ec wa 
apy I t He 
( s vas alter- 
va ‘ t i ns at Chi- 
Hed 
the celebrated musical orga 


While New York sent the 
Vania was not tar behind, 


persons present from that State. From New Eng- 
land, long as was the distance, there were man\ 
trains of excursionists. The New England delegatio 


took Gilmore's Band with 
Chicago stirred up every 


stopped, with music and sp 
fore the convention opene 


members of the United States House of Representa- 


tives were in the city.* T¢« 


ong 


were hundreds of merely curious spectators 


would have risked it. In ten years Chicago had neat 
quadrupled its population, and it was believed that t 
teat would be repeated in the coming decade. 


ly 
he 


In the first 


flush of youthful energy and ambition the town had under- 


taken the colossal task of raising itself bodily out of t 
yrassy marsh, where it had been originally placed, to 


evel of twelve feet above Lake Michigan, and of putti 


inderneath a good, solid foundation. When the invitati 


he 
a 


ig 


«l 


} 


to the convention was extended, half the buildings in Chi- 


cago were on stilts; some of the streets had been raised 
the new grade, others still lay in the mud; half the sic 


Lo 


le- 


walks were poised high on piles, and half were still down 


ma level with the lake. A city with a conventional se: 


of decorum would not have cared to be seen in this d 


moralized condition, but Chicago perhaps conceived tl 
t would but prove her courage and confidence to show t 
country what she was doing; and so she had the conve 
tion come, 

But it was not the convention alone which came. | 


! 
sides tl 


ne delegates, the professiona polity 1aus, the nev 


paper men, and the friends of the several candidates, the 


-e 
t- 
at 
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‘re 


came a motley crowd of men hired to march and to cheer 


for particular candidates,—a kind of out-of-door ¢clague 


which did not wait for a point to be made-in favor of 


man, but went off in rounds of applause at the mere men 


tionof his name. New York brought the greatest number 
of these professional applauders, the leader of them being 


' 


a notorious prize-fighter and street politician,—*' a sort 
white blackbird,”’ = said 

Bromley,—one Tom 

Hyer With the New 

York delegation, which 
numbered all told fully 
2,000 Seward men, came 
Dodworth’s Band, one ¢ 
izations Of that day. 
largest number, Pennsvl- 


there being about 1,50 


¢ 


it, and from Boston to 
community in which i 
eeches. 
-d fully one half of the 


Several days be 


» still further increase the 


whom the flattering inducements of the fifteen rail- 


to take a trip Chere were fully 40,000 strangers in 
the « ity during the sitting of the cony ention ] » Maine in 182s, it was not ut 
Ihe streets for a week were the forum of this mul- 1849.8 | served through the ) 
itude. Processions for Seward, for Cameron, fo n War, that Leonard Swett setiied 
} ] } " B mington, Illinois, where he bega 
Chase, for Lincoln, marched and counter-marched, : 
‘ pra ce of the iw He travelled the 
brave with banners and transparencies, and noisy with Highth Circuit with Lincoln vat th< 
country bands and hissing rockets. Every street lattes was elected to the Presidency 
corner became a rostrum, where impromptu harangues Mr. Swett took an active part in the 
anti-slavery agitation in Illinois, aided 


for any of a dozen candidates might be happened 


pon. In this hurly-burly 
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larly prominent : ‘Tom Hyer, who managed 
the open-air Seward demonstration, and 
Horace Greeley, who was conducting in- 
dependently his campaign against Seward. 
Greeley, in his fervor, talked incessantly. 
lt was only necessary for some one to say 
it a rough but friendly way, ‘* There's old 
Greeley,’’ and all within hearing distance 
grouped about him. Not infrequently the 
two or three to whom he began speaking 
increased until that which had started asa 
conversation ended as a speech. 

In this half-spontaneous, half-organized 
demonstration of the streets, Lincoln’s 
followers were conspicuous. State pride 
made Chicago feel that she must stand by 
her own. Lincoln banners floated across 
every street, and build- 
ings and omnibuses were 
decorated with Lincoln 
emblems. When the II- 
linois delegation saw 
that New York = and 
Pennsylvania had 
brought in so many out- 
siders to create enthusi- 
asm for their respective 
candidates, they began 
to call in supporters 
from the neighboring lo- 
calities. Leonard Swett 
says that they succeeded 


1 


in getting together fully 


: CHAIR OCCUPIE BY 
10,0c0 men from Iilinvis REPUBLICAN NATION 
and Indiana, ready to IT WAS THE FIRST 

OF MI GAN 


march, shout, or fight 
for Lincoln, as the case Reproduced from 
required. 

Not only was the city 
full of people days be- 
fore the convention began, but the dele- 
gations had organized and actual work 


and Brothers 


was in progress. Every device conceiv- 
able by an ingenious opposition was re- 
sorted to in order to weaken Seward, the 
most formidable of the candidates. ‘The 
night before the opening of the convention 
a great mass meeting was held in the Wig- 
wam. ‘The Seward men had arranged to 
have only advocates of their own candi- 
date speak. But the clever opposition 
detected the game, and William LD). Kelley 
of Pennsylvania, who was for Lincoln or 
for Wade, got the floor and held it until 
nearly midnight, doggedly talking against 
time until an audience of 12,000 had 
dwindled to less than 1,000. 

Ove of the first of the delegations to 
begin activities was that of Illinois. The 
Tremont House had been chosen as its 
headquarters, and here were gathered 
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almost all the influential friends Lincoln 
had inthe State. ‘They came determined to 
wil if human effort could compass it, and 
men never put more intense and persistent 
energy into a cause. Judge Davis was 
naturally the head of the body; but Judge 
Logan, Leonard Swett, John M. Palmer, 
Richard Oglesby, N. B. Judd, Jesse W. 
Fell, and scores more were with him. 
*“We worked like nailers,’’ says Governor 
Oglesby to-day, in talking over the 
struggle. 

The effort for Lincoln had to begin in 
the Illinois delegation itself. In spite of 
the rail episode at Decatur, the State con- 
vention was by no means unanimous for 
Lincoln. ‘* Our delegation was instructed 

for him,’’ wrote Leonard 

" Swett to Josiah Drum- 

mond,* ‘‘but of the 
twenty-two votes in it, 
by incautiously selecting 
the men, there were eight 
who would have gladly 
gone for Seward. ‘The 
reason of this is in this 
fact: the northern coun- 
ties of this State are 
more overwhelmingly 
Republican than any 
other portion of the con- 
tinent. I could pick 
twenty-five contiguous 


HE CHAIRMAN oF E bs 
AL CONVENTION OF 186 counties giving larger 
CHAIR MADE INTHE STATE Republican majorities 


than any other adjacent 
Harper's Weekly” of counties in any State. 


May 19, 1860, by permission of Messrs. Harper The result is many 


people there are for 
Seward, and such men 
had crept upon the delegation. They in- 
tended in good faith to go for Lincoln, 
but talked despondingly, and really wanted 
and expected finally to vote as I have in- 
dicated. We had also in the north and 
about Chicago a class of men who always 
want to turn up on the winning side, and 
who would do no work, although their fee!- 
ings were really for us, for fear it would be 
the losing element and would place them 
out of favor with the incoming power. 
These men were dead weights. The centre 
and south, with many individual excep- 
tions to the classes I have named, were 
warmly for Lincoln, whether he won or 
lost. 
‘The lawyers of our circuit went there 
* This letter, written by Mr. Swett on May 27, 1860, to 
Josiah Drummond of Maine, is one of the best documents on 
the convention. It was published in the New York * Sun” 


of July 26, r891, and is in O. H. Oldroyd’s recent work, 
* Lincoln's Campaign.” 

















determined to leave no stone unturned; and 
really they, aided by some of our State 
officers and a half dozen men from various 
portions of the State, were the only tire- 
less, sleepless, unwavering, and ever vigi- 
lant friends he had.’’ 

The situation which the Illinois delega- 
tion faced, briefly put, was this: the Re- 
publican party had in 1860 but one promi- 
nent candidate, William H. Seward. By 
virtue of his great talents, his superior 
cultivation, and his splendid services in 
anti-slavery agitation, he was the choice 
of the majority of the Republican party. 
It was certain that at the opening of the 
convention he would have nearly enough 


votes to nominate him. But still there 
was a considerable and resolute oppos 
tion. ‘The grounds of this were several, 


but the most substantial and convincing 


was that Illinois, Indiana, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey all declared that they 
could not elect Seward if he was nomi- 
nated Andrew G. Curtin of Pennsyl- 


! 


vania, and Henry S. Lane of Indiana, 
candidates for governor in their respective 
States, were both his active opponents, 
not from dislike of him, but because they 
were convinced that they would them- 
selves be defeated if he headed the Re- 
publican ticket. It was clear to the entire 
party that Pennsylvania and Indiana were 


essential to Republican success; and since 


many States with which Seward was the 


first choice held success in November as 
more important than Seward, they were 
willing to give their support to an ** avail- 
able’’ man. But the difficulty was to 
unite this opposition. Nearly every State 
which considered Seward an unsafe candi- 
date had a ‘“‘ favorite son’’ whom it was 
pushing as *‘ available.”’ Pennsylvania 
wanted Cameron; New Jersey, Dayton; 
Ohio, Chase, McLean, or Wade; Massa- 
chusetts, Banks; Vermont, Collamer. 
(G;reeley, who alone was as influential as a 
State delegatior ‘ urged Bates of Missouri. 


Illinois’s task was to unite this opposition 
on Lincoln. She began her work with a 
ext-door neighbor. ‘* The first State ap- 


proached,’’ says Mr. Swett, ‘‘ was Indiana. 
She was about equally divided between 
Bates and McLean.* Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday were spent upon her, when 
finally she came to us uwnitedly, with 
twenty-six votes, and from that time acted 
efficiently with us.”’ 

With Indiana to aid her, Illinois now suc- 


* Mr. Joseph Medill, who has very kindly annotated Mr 
Swett’s letter for us, saysthat half the Indiana delegatioa 


} } 


tad been won for Lincoln on the ground of availability 
before the convention met 
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ceeded in drawing a few scattering votes, 
in making an impression on New Hamp- 
shire and Virginia, and in persuading Ver- 
mont to think of Lincoln as a second 
choice. Matters began to look decidedly 
cheerful. On May 14th (Monday) the 
New York “* Herald’s’’ last despatch de- 
clared that the contest had narrowed down 
to Seward, Lincoln, and Wade. The Bos- 
ton ‘‘ Herald’s’’ despatch of the same day 
reported: ‘*Abe Lincoln is looming up 
to-night as a compromise candidate, and 
his friends are in high spirits.’’ And this 
was the situation when the convention 
finally opened on Wednesday, May 16th. 


THE WIGWAM, 


The assembly-room in which the con- 
vention met was situated conveniently at 
the corner of Market and Lake Streets. 
It had been built especially for the occa- 
sion by the Chicago Republican Club, and 
in the fashion of the West in that day was 
called by the indigenous name of Wigwam. 
It was a low, characterless structure, fully 
180 feet long by one hundred feet wide. 
The roof rose in the segment of a circle, 
so that one side was higher than the other; 
and across this side and the two ends were 
deep galleries. Facing the ungalleried side 
was a platform reserved for the delegates 
—a great floor 140 feet long and thirty- 
five feet deep, raised some four feet from 
the ground level, with committee-rooms 
at each end. This vast structure of pine 
boards had been rescued from ugliness 
through the energetic efforts of the com- 
mittee, assisted by the Republican women 
of the city, who, scarcely less interested 
than their husbands and brothers, strove 
in every way to contribute to the success 
of the convention. They wreathed the 
pillars and the galleries with masses of 
green; hung banners and flags; brought in 
busts of American notables; ordered great 
allegorical paintings of Justice, Liberty, 
and the like, to suspend on the walls; bor- 
rowed the whole series of Healy portraits 
of American statesmen—in short, made 
the Wigwam at least gay and festive in 
aspect. Foreign interest added something 
to the furnishings; the chair placed on the 
platform for the use of the chairman of 
the convention was donated from Michi- 
gan, as the first chair made in that State. 
It was an arm-chair of the most primitive 
description, the seat dug out of an im- 
mense log and mounted on large rockers. 
Another chair, one made for the occasion, 
attracted a great deal of attention. It was 
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constructed of thirty-four kinds of wood, 
each piece from a different State or Terri- 
tory, Kansas being appropriately repre- 
sented by the ‘“‘ weeping willow’’ as a 
symbol of her grief at being still excluded 
from the sisterhood of States.* The gavel 
used by the chairman was more interesting 
even than his chair, having been made from 
a fragment of Commodore Perry’s brave 
** Lawrence.”’ 

Into the Wigwam, on the morning of the 
16th of May, there crowded fully 10,000 
persons. To the spectator in the gallery 
the scene was vividly picturesque and 
animated. Around him were packed hun- 
dreds of women, gay in the high-peaked, 
flower-filled bonnets and the bright shawls 
and plaids of the day. Below, on the plat- 
form and floor, were many of the notable 
men of the United States—William M. 
Evarts, Thomas Corwin, Carl Schurz, 
David Wilmot, ‘Thaddeus Stevens, Joshua 
Giddings, George William Curtis, Fran- 
cis P. Blair and his two sons, Andrew H. 
Reeder, George Ashmun, Gideon Welles, 
Preston Kiug, Cassius M. Clay, Gratz 
Brown, George S. Boutwell, Thurlow Weed. 
In the multitude the newspaper representa- 
tives outnumbered the delegates. Fully 
goo editors and reporters were present, a 
body scarcely less interesting in its person- 
nel than the convention itself. Horace 
Greeley, Samuel Bowles, Murat Halstead, 
Isaac H. Bromley, Joseph Medill, Horace 
White, Joseph Hawley, Henry Villard, A 
K. McClure, names so familiar to-day, all 
represented various journals at Chicago in 
1860, and in some cases were active work- 
ers in the caucuses. It was evident at once 
that the members of the convention—some 
500 out of the attendant 10,ooo—were not 
more deeply interested in its proceedings 
than the mere spectators, whose approval 
and disapproval, quickly and emphatically 
expressed, swayed, and to a degree con- 
trolled, the delegates. 

Wednesday and Thursday 
were passed in the usual opening work of 
a convention. While officers were for- 
mally elected and a platform adopted, the 


mornings 


real interest centred in the caucuses, 
which were held almost uninterruptedly. 
Illinois was in a frenzy of anxiety. ‘‘ No 
men ever worked as our boys did,’’ wrote 


Mr. Swett; ‘1 did not, the whole week, 
sleep two hoursa night.’’ They ran from 
delegation to delegation, haranguing, 
pleading, promising. But do their best 
they could not concentrate the opposition. 
‘““Our great struggle,’’ says Senator 


Atlas and Bee,” May 22, 1860 
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Palmer, ‘*‘ was to prevent Lincoln's nomi- 
nation for the Vice-Presidency. The 
Seward men were perfectly willing that he 
should go on the tail of the ticket. In fact, 
they seemed determined that he should be 
given the Vice-Presidential nomination. 
We were not troubled so much by the an- 
tagonism of the Seward men as by the over- 
tures they were constantly making to us. 
They literally overwhelmed us with kind- 
Judge David Davis came to me in 
the Tremont House, greatly agitated at the 
way things were going. He said: ‘ Palmer, 
you must go with me at once to see the New 
Jersey delegation.’ I asked what I could 
do. * Well,’ said he, ‘ there is Judge Horn- 
blower, a grave and venerable judge, who 
is insisting that Lincoln shall be nominated 
for Vice-President and Seward for Presi- 
dent. We must convince the judge of his 
mistake.” We went; I was introduced to 
Judge Hornblower, and we talked about 
the matter for some time. Judge Horn- 
blower praised Seward, but he was espe- 
cially effusive in expressing his admiration 
for Lincoln. He thought that Seward was 
clearly entitled to first place and that Lin- 
coln’s eminent merits entitled him to 
second place. I listened for some time, 
and then said: ‘ Judge Hornblower, you 
may nominate Mr. Lincoln for Vice-Presi- 
dent if you please. But I want you to 
understand that there are 40,000 Demo- 
crats in Illinois who will support this ticket 


ness. 


f you give them an opportunity. We are 
t Whigs, and we never expect to be 
Whigs. We will never consent to support 
vo old Whigs on this ticket. We are 
willing to vote for Mr. Lincoln with a 


Democrat on the ticket, but we will not 
consent to vote for two Whigs.’ I have 
seldom seen Judge Hornblower’s indigna- 
tion equalled furning to Judge Davis 
‘Judge Davis, is it possible that 


he said: 


party spirit so prevails in Illinois that 
Judge Palmer properly represents public 
opinion?’ ‘Oh,’ said Davis, affecting 


g 
some distress at what I had said, ‘oh, 
t for the conduct 

‘Will they do as 


Judge, you can’t accoun 


oft these o d Locofoc Os.’ 


Palmer says?’ ‘Certainly. ‘There are 
$0,000 of them, and, as Palmer says, not 
one of them will vote fortwo Whigs.’ We 
left Hornblower in atowering rage. When 


we were back at the ‘’remont House I said: 
‘Davis, you are an infernal rascal to sit 
there and hear Hornblower berate me as 
he did. You really seemed to encourage 
him.’ Judge Davis said nothing, but 
chuckled as if he had greatly enjoyed the 
joke. This incident is illustrative of the 
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kind of work we had to do. We were com- 
pelled to resort to this argument—that the 
old Democrats then ready to affiliate with 
the Republican party would not tolerate 
two Whigs on the ticket—in order to break 


up the movement to nominate Lincoln for 
Vice-President. ‘The Seward men recog- 


nized in Lincoln their most formidable 
rival, and that was why they wished to get 
him out of the way by giving him second 
place on the ticket.’’ * 

The uncertainty on Thursday was har- 
rowing, and if the ballot had been taken on 
the afternoon of that day, as was at first in- 
tended, Seward probably would have been 
nominated. Illinois, Indiana, and Penn- 
sylvania all felt this, and shrewdly man- 
aged to secure from the convention a 
reluctant adjournment until Friday morn- 
ing. In spite of the time this manceuvre 
gave, however, Seward’s nomination 
seemed sure; so Greeley telegraphed the 
‘*'Tribune’’ at midnight on Thursday. At 
the same hour the correspondent of the 
‘“Herald’’ (New York) telegraphed: 
‘The friends of Seward are firm, and 
claim ninety votes for him on the first bal- 
lot. Opposition to Seward not fixed on 
any man. Lincoln is the strongest, and 
may have altogether forty votes. The 
various delegations are still caucusing.’’ 

It was after these messages were sent 
that Illinois and Indiana summoned all 
their energies for a final desperate effort 


to unite the uncertain delegates on Lin- 
coln, and that Pennsylvania went through 
the last violent throes of coming to a de- 
cision. ‘The night was one full of dramatic 


episodes, of which none, perhaps, was more 
nearly tragic than the spectacle of Sew- 
ard’s followers, confident of success, cele- 
brating in advance the nomination of their 
favorite, while scores of determined men 
laid the plans ultimately effective for his 
overthrow. All night the work was kept up. 


‘* Hundreds of Pennsylvanians, Indianians, 
and Illinoisans,’’ says Murat Halstead, 
‘never closed their eyes. 1 saw Henry 
S. Lane at one o'clock, pale and haggard, 


with cane under his arm, walking as if for 
a wager from one caucus-room to another 
at the Tremont House. In connection 
with them he had been operating to bring 
the Vermonters and Virginians to the 
point of deserting Seward.’’ 

In the Pennsylvania delegation, which 
on Wednesday had agreed on McLean as 
its second choice and Lincoln as its third, 
a hot struggle was waged to secure the 

f the delegation as a unit for Cam- 


rv with Senator Palmer for Mc e's M AZINE. 


eron until a majority of the delegates 
directed otherwise. Judge S. Newton 
Pettis, who proposed this resolution, 
worked all night to secure votes for it at 
the caucus to be held early in the morn- 
ing. The Illinois men ran from delegate 
to caucus, from editor to outsider. No 
man who knew Lincoln and believed in 
him, indeed, was allowed to rest, but was 
dragged away to this or that delegate to 
persuade him that the “* rail candidate,’’ as 
Lincoln had already begun to be called, 
was fit for the place. Colonel Hoyt, then 
a resident of Chicago, spent half the night 
telling Thaddeus Stevens of Pennsy)- 
vania what he knew of Lincoln. While 
all this was going on, a committee of 
twelve men from Pennsylvania, New 
York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iova 
were consulting in the upper story of the 
Tremont House. Before their session was 
over they had agreed that in case Lin- 
coln’s votes reached a specified number on 
the following day, the votes of the States 
represented in that meeting, so far as these 
twelve men could effect the result, should 
be given to him. 

The night was over at last, and at ten 
o'clock the convention reassembled. ‘The 
great Wigwam was packed with a throng 
hardly less excited than the members of 
the actual convention, while without, f 
blocks away, a crowd double that within 
pushed and strained, every nerve alert to 
catch the movements of the convention. 

The nominations began at once, the 
Hon. William M. Evarts presenting the 
name of William H. Seward. The New 
Yorkers had prepared a tremendous c/ague, 
which now broke forth—‘‘a deafening 
shout which,’’ says Leonard Swett, ‘1 
confess, appalled us a little.’”’ But New 
York in preparing her clague had only 
given an idea to Illinois. The Illinois 
committee, to offset it, had made secret 
but complete preparations for what was 
called a ‘‘spontaneous demonstration.’’ 
From lake front to prairie the committee 
had collected every stentorian voice 
known, and early Thursday morning, while 
Seward’s men were marching exultantly 
about the streets, the owners of these voices 
had been packed into the Wigwam, where 
their special endowment would be most 
effective. ‘The women present had been 
requested to wave their handkerchiefs at 
every mention of Lincoln’s name, and hun- 
dreds of flags had been distributed to be 
used in the same way. A series of signals 
had been arranged to communicate to the 
thousands without the moment when a 
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roar from them might influence the con- 
vention within. When N. B. Judd nomi- 
nated Lincoln this machinery began to 
work. It did well; but a moment later, 
in greeting the seconding of Seward’s 
nomination, New York out-bellowed IlIli- 
nois. ‘‘ Caleb B. Smith of Indiana then 
seconded the nomination of Lincoln,’’ 
savs Mr Swett, ‘‘and the West came to 
his rescue. No mortal ever before saw 
such a scene. ‘The idea of us Hoosiers 
and Suckers being outscreamed would 
have been as bad to them as the loss of 
their man. Five thousand people at once 
leaped to their seats, women not wanting 
in the number, and the wild yell made soft 
vesper breathings of all that had preceded. 
No language can describe it. A thousand 
steam whistles, ten acres of hotel gongs, 
a tribe of Comanches, headed by a choice 
van-guard from pandemonium, might have 
mingled in the scene unnoticed.”’ 

As the roar died out a voice cried, 
Abe Lincoln has it by the sound now; 
let us ballot!’’ and Judge Logan, beside 
himself with screeching and excitement, 
called out: ‘‘ Mr. President, in order or 
out of order, I propose this convention 
and audience give three cheers for the man 
who is evidently their nominee.”’ 

The balloting followed without delay. 
The Iilinois men believed they had one 
hundred votes to start with; on counting 
they found they had 102. More hopeful 
still, no other opposition candidate ap- 
proached them. Pennsylvania’s man, ac- 
cording to the printed reports of that day, 


se 


had but fifty and one half votes; Greeley’s 
man, forty-eight; Chase, forty-nine; while 
McLean, Pennsylvania’s second choice, 
had but twelve. If Seward was to be 
beaten, it must be now; and it was for 
Pennsylvania to say. ‘he delegation hur- 
ried to a committee-room, where Judge 
Pettis, disregarding the action of the 
caucus by which McLean had been adopted 
as the delegation’s second choice, moved 
that, on the second ballot, Pennsylvania’s 
vote be cast solidly for Lincoln. The 
motion was carried. Returning to the hall 
the delegation found the second ballot 
under way. In a moment the name of 
Pennsylvania was called. The whole 
Wigwam heard the answer: ‘‘ Pennsylvania 
casts her fifty-two votes for Abraham Lin- 
colu.’” The meaning was clear. The 
break to Lincoln had begun. New York 
sit as if stupefied, while all over the hall 
cheer followed cheer. 

lt seemed but a moment before the 
second ballot was ended, and it was known 
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that Lincoln’s vote had risen from 102 
to 181. ‘The tension as the third ballot 
was taken was almost unbearable. A 
hundred pencils kept score while the 
delegations were called, and it soon be- 
came apparent that Lincoln was outstrip- 
ping Seward. ‘The last vote was hardly 
given before the whisper went around, 
‘“'Two hundred and thirty-one and one- 
half for Lincoln; two and one-half more 
will give him the nomination.’’ An instant 
of silence followed, in which the conven- 
tion grappled with the idea, and tried to 


pull itself together to act. ‘The chairman 
of the Ohio delegation was the first to get 
his breath. ‘* Mr. President,’’ he cried, 


springing on his chair and stretching out 
his arm to secure recognition, ‘‘I rise to 
change four votes from Mr. Chase to Mr. 
Lincoln.’ 

It took a moment to realize the truth. 
New York saw it, and the white faces of 
her noble delegation were bowed in despair. 
Greeley saw it, and a guileless smile 
spread over his features as he watched 
Thurlow Weed press his hand hard against 
his wet eyelids. Illinois saw it, and tears 
poured from the eyes of more than one of 
the overwrought, devoted men as they 
grasped one another's hands and vainly 
struggled against the sobs which kept 
back their shouts. ‘The crowd saw it, and 
broke out ina mad hurrah. ‘‘ The scene 
which followed,’ wrote one spectator,* 
‘* baffles all human description. After an 
instant’s silence, as deep as death, which 
seemed to be required to enable the 
assembly to take in the full force of the 
announcement, the wildest and mightiest 
yell (for it can be called by no other 
name) burst forth from 10,000 voices which 
we ever heard from mortal throats. ‘This 
strange and tremendous demonstration, 
accompanied with leaping up and down, 
tossing hats, handkerchiefs, and canes 
recklessly into the air, with the waving of 
flags, and with every other conceivable 
mode of exultant and unbridled joy, con- 
tinued steadily and without pause for per- 
haps ten minutes. 

‘* It then began to rise and fall in slow and 
billowing bursts, and for perhaps the next 
five minutes these stupendous waves of 
uncontrollable excitement, now rising into 
the deepest and fiercest shouts, and then 
sinking like the ground swell of the ocean 
into hoarse and lessening murmurs, rolled 
through the multitude. Every now and 
then it would seem as though the physical 
power of the assembly was exhausted and 


* Editorial in the Boston ** Traveller” of May 23 
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that quiet would be restored, when all at 
once a new hurricane would break out, 
more prolonged and terrific than anything 
before If sheer exhaustion had not pre- 
vented, we don’t know but the applause 


would have continued to this hour 
Without, the scene was repeated. At 
the first instant of realization in the Wig- 
wam aman on the platform had shouted 
to a ma stationed on the roof, ‘‘ Halle- 
jah: Abe Lincoln is nominated!’’ A 
cannon boomed the news to the multitude 
below, and 20,000 throats took up the 
cry The city heard it, and one hundred 
guns on the Tremont House, innumerable 
whistles on the ver and take front, on 
locomotives and factories, and the bells in 
all the stee es, broke forth. For twentv- 
foul yurs the clamor never ceased. It 
S d to the prairies, and before morn 
they were afire with pride and excitement 


HOW LINCOLN RECEIVED THE NEWS. 


And while all this went on, where was 


Lincolu ? ‘Too much of a candidate, as 
he had told Swett, to go to Chicago, vet 
hardly enough of one to stay away, he had 
ended by remaining in Springfield, where 


e spent the week in restless waiting and 
He drifted about the public 


square, went often to the telegraph office, 


qaiscussion., 


oked out for every returning visitor from 


Chicago, played occasional games of ball, 
nade fruitless efforts to read, went liome 
at unusual hours. He felt in his bones 
that he had a fighting chance, so he told a 
friend, but the chance was not so strong 
that he would indulge in much exultation, 
By Friday morning he was tired and de- 

essed, but still eager for news. One of 

s friends, the Hon. James C. Conkling, 
returned early in the day from Chicago, 
and Lincoln soon went around to his law 


office ‘Upon entering,’’ savs Mr. Conk- 

‘Lincoln threw himself upon the 
office lounge, and remarked rather wearily, 
‘Well, I guess I’ll go back to practising 
law.’ As he lay there on the lounge, | 
gave him such information as I had been 
able to obtain I told him the tendency 
was to drop Seward; that the outlook for 
him was very encouraging. He listened 
attentively, and thanked me, saying I had 
given him a clearer idea of the situation 


+} ' } 


han he had been able to get from any 


other source. He was not very sanguine 
of the result. He did not express the 
opinion that he would be nominated.’’ * 
3ut he could not be quiet, and soon left 
Mr. Conkling, to join the throng around 
the telegraph offce, where the reports 
from the convention were coming in. The 
nominations were being reported, his own 
among the others. ‘Then news came that 
the balloting had begun. He could not 
endure to wait for the result. He remem- 
bered a commission his wife had given him 
that morning, and started across the 
square to execute it. His errand was 
done, and he was standing in the door of 
the shop, talking, when a shout went up 
from the group at the telegraph office. 
The next instant an excited boy came rush- 
ing pell-mell down the stairs of the office, 
and, plunging through the crowd, ran 
across the square, shouting, ‘‘ Mr. Lin- 
coln, Mr. Lincoln, you are nominated!”’ 
The cry was repeated on all sides. The 
people came flocking about him, half 


1 


laughing, half crying, shaking his hand 
when they got it, and one another’s when 
they couldn’t. For a few minutes, car- 


ried away by excitement, Lincoln seemed 
simply one of the proud and exultant 
Then remembering what it all 
meant, he said, ‘‘ My friends, I am glad 
to receive your congratulations, and as 
there is a litthke woman down on Eighth 
Street who will be glad to hear the news, 
you must excuse me until I inform her.” 
He slipped away, telegram in hand, his 
coat-tails flying out behind, and strode 
towards home, only to find when he reached 
there that his friends were before him, and 
that the ‘“‘litthe woman’”’ already knew 
that the honor which for twenty years and 
more she had believed and stoutly declared 
her husband deserved, and which a great 
multitude of men had sworn to do their 
best to obtain for him, had at last come. 

lhirty-six hours later Lincoln received 
the committee sent by the convention to 
notify him formally of his selection as the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency 
of the United States; but before that time 
the whole country knew of his nomination, 
and the North and West were ringing with 
the stirring chorus: 


crowd. 


Oo 
1g 


‘* Hurrah for our cause—of all causes the best ! 
Hurrah for old Abe, Honest Abe of the West!” 


* Interview with Mr. Conkling for McCLure’s MAGazine. 
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DOLLE’S 


DIAMONDS. 


By HERBERT KEEN. 


E received one day an addi- 
tion to our circle at Elvira 
House ina Mr. Booth that 
proved a decided acquisi- 
tion. He conducted him- 
self with the grave decorum 
of aquiet elderly gentleman 

of studious tastes and methodical habits, 

and heand I soon became very good friends. 

But he always maintained the most abso- 

lute reserve respecting his former avoca- 

tion. He let it be understood that he had 
retired from business, but I noticed that 
he usually absented himself for some hours 
daily, as though he still had some kind of 
occupation; and occasionally, he went out 
of town for a day or two ostensibly 
to attend race meetings. This 
hobby, of which he made no secret, 
might have created a prejudice 
against most men, but in the case 
of Mr. Booth it was merely re- 
garded as an amiable idiosyncrasy, 
for it was impossible to suspect 
him of the mildest dissipation. 
Sometimes, as he sat in his accus- 
tomed arm-chair in the smoking 
room, enjoying his after-dinner 
cigar, and listening with quiet at 
tention to the conversation around 
him, I used to wond 





ler what the 
history of this innocent-looking, 
little, gold-spectacled, bald-headed 
gentleman, with the scrupulously 
neat and spotless attire and b 
nevolent aspect, could have been. 

Among our guests at that time 
was a certain Herr Victor Dolle, a 
Dutch lived in 
Amsterdam and came over pretty 
frequently to this country on busi- 
ness connected with his trade of a 
diamond cutter and polisher. He 
had resided at Elvira House on 
many previous occasions, and had 
gained universal esteem, for he was 
an amiable, good-natured giant of 
aman, looking more English than 
foreign, and speaking our language 
with singular fluency and correct- 
ness. 

One day Herr Dolle started by 
an early train on a flying visit to 


gentleman, who 





Birmingham, and I was preparing to depart 
to the city at the usual hour, when Mrs. 
Nix stopped me as I passed the door of he 
office, and, in an agitated voice, requested 
me to come in. I found her very pale and 
upset; in fact, almost hysterical. TI 
door of a large safe which stood inacorne: 
of the room was open, and the contents 
lay scattered in a confused heap upon the 
floor. 

‘‘Mr. Perkins, I have been robbed!”’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Nix, trembling in every 
limb, as she closed and locked the door. 

‘* Burglars!”’ 


I exclaimed. 
‘No; at least, I think not,’’ she added, 
hastily. ‘‘ The safe has apparently not 














““MES. NIX STOPPED ME AS I PASSED THE I 
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been tampered with. It was locked when 


I opened it just now lhe key acted per- 
fectly And yet something has been ab- 
stracted'”’ : 

I g ced round in consternation, and, 
as I did so, I observed upon her writing- 
table a bank ** paying-in ’’ book lying open, 


and on top of it two or three checks, some 


bank-notes, and gold. 
It is not money that I have lost,” 
uid M Nix, following my gaze. “If 
e, it would be my own, and wouldn't 
! l matter.’’ 


‘What ts it, then ?”’ 


I inquired. 

‘A small parcel intrusted to me by Herr 
Dolle on the day of his arrival. It con- 
tained, I suppose, diamonds or precious 
nes He has been in the habit of ask- 
me to take charge of such things while 
here, to avoid carrying them about, 

aught I know the contents of the 
parcel may have been worth hundreds— 


ay, thousands of pounds!”’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Nix, distracted 

‘*My dear madam,’’ I said, soothingly, 
eeing that she was beside herself with agi- 
tation, ‘‘ you must keep calm and tell me 


ow it all happened. When did you last 
see the parcel ?”’ 

[ took her hand as I spoke and con- 
ducted her to an easy-chair, into which 
she sank in a_ half-fainting condition 
\fter a brief pause, she said: 

On ‘Tuesday, the day he arrived, Herr 
Dolle, with my pe rmission, placed the par- 


ce n the corner of that second shelf. 
lo-day being Saturday, I have received 
payment of several accounts, your own 
among others I went to the safe just 
now to get my " paying in’ book in order 
to send the n ev to the bank. Suddenly 


Dolle’s parcel, which I 
ytten. It has disap- 


incredu- 


\re you sure?’’ I asked, 


I have turned everything out of the 
safe on to the floor,’’ she said, despair- 

vy. 

‘Perhaps you have overlooked it 


I inquired. 


What size was it ?’”’ 
. Not larger or much 


¢ — 
On quite small: 


thicker than an envelope folded longways 
across. You know the sort of little paper 
parcel that Herr Dolle carries diamonds 


’”? 


? It fits into his pocket-book. 
i remembered having been shown, on 
several occasions, by Herr Dolle, little 
parcels of diamonds such as Mrs. Nix de- 
scribed. They had generally been done up 
n neat nackages of drab paper folded like 


a needlecase, but rather larger, with an 
inner lining of tissue in which the gems 
reposed. Obviously, a parcel of such 
small dimensions might easily get mislaid 
among other articles, and I tried to re- 
assure Mrs. Nix by asseverating my belief 
that this was what had happened. ‘Though 
the poor lady shook her head despond- 
ently, I at once set to work to replace in 
the safe, one by one, the books and docu- 
ments she had taken out of it. There 
were two or three account-books, some 
miscellaneous papers, a check-book, a 
number of counterfoils of old checks, but, 
unfortunate] scrutiny con- 
vinced me that Herr Dolle’s packet had 
not slipped into any unsuspected fold or 
insinuated itself between the leaves of a 
book, as I had hoped. 

‘* | suppose you are quite sure that you 
have never given back the packet to Herr 
Dolle?’’ I said, as I reluctantly aban- 


v, a careful 


doned the search. 
“* Quite certain. 

to be asked for it.”’ 
‘““And you found the safe securely 

I inquired, as I tried the key. 


I have been expecting 


locked ?”’ 

** Ves.”’ 

‘* Have you ever parted with the key? 

‘‘Not for a single instant. I always 
carry my keys about with me,”’ said Mrs. 
Nix. 

‘““What does Major Nix think about 
ne?” 

I declare that when I asked this question 
I was not conscious of any sequence of 
ideas in my mind; yet, as I uttered the 
words, I wished them unspoken, for Mrs. 
Nix flushed painfully, while I suddenly 
realized that her husband, sharing her 
apartment, was the only person who might 
have obtained access to the key without 
her knowledge. 

‘*T have not mentioned the subject to 
anyone yet. Besides, the major was not 
even aware that the parcel existed,’’ she 
added, indignantly. 

I felt embarrassed and confused, for I 
suddenly realized the true cause of the 
poor lady’s agitation. ‘The loss of the 
parcel was, of course, serious enough; but 
when one reflected that circumstances 
pointed to the major as the possible thief, 
the situation became painfully compli- 
cated. 

‘*What is to be done?”’ 
Nix, nervously. 

‘‘It is a matter for the police,’’ I said, 
awkwardly. 

‘*No, Mr. Perkins, that is impossible,’’ 
said Mrs. Nix, confronting me with an air 


’” 


inquired Mrs. 
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must 
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of desperate resolution. ‘* Scandal 
be avoided. I cannot have the 
called in. And yet the parcel must be 
found. What am I to say to Herr Dolle? 
What shall I do?”’ 

I reflected a moment, feeling, indeed, 
quite at a loss what to advise in the pecul- 
iar circumstances, and then, by a sort of 
inspiration, I exclaimed: 

‘There is a gentleman here, Mr. Booth, 
who I think has had experience in these 
matters. Will you 
authorize me to cou- 
sult him ?”’ 

My suggestion, 
being totally unex- 
pected, received a 
somewhat reluctant 
acquiescence, but I 
felt immensely re- 
lieved atthe prospect ! 
of sharing the re- 
sponsibility of advis- 


/ 


|| ee 


ing Mrs. Nix in this 
delicate affair with |; 
some one whose 
judgment I instinc- 
tively knew could 
be relied upon. 1 
therefore left Mrs. 
Nix with strict in- 
junctions not to 
breathe a word of 
the loss, even to her 
husband, at present, 
while I hastened to 
seek for Mr. Booth 





| found him smok 
ing his morning cigat 
over his particular ; 
copy of the** Times,’’ 
and though I burst in 
upon him without 
preface or 
and related 
what had 
he manifested neither 
surprise nor confusion at mv 
him, but immediately proce 
pertinent questions in a brisk, matter-of- 
fact way. 


apology, 
bluntly 
occurred, 


consulting 


1 to ask me 


Che major is too big a fool to meddle 
with diamonds. If it had been money, 
now—'’ A slight shrug of the shoulders 
significantly conveyed Mr. Booth’s esti- 


mate of poor Mrs, Nix’s husband, as he 
rose from his seat at the conclusion of my 
narrative. ‘* Let us come and look at the 
safe,”’ he added. 

‘Iam glad you don’t suspect the ma- 


jor, for his wife’s sake,’’ I remarked. 
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He may have had an accomplice, but 
we needn't tell 
passed out of the room. 

Our hostess was, by this time, a little 
calmer, and as we entered her sanctum, she 
was hurriedly filling in, on the leaf of the 
‘“paying-in’’ book, particulars of the 
money to be despatched to the bank. She 
received Mr. Booth with a slight access 
of her habitual stateliness, which betrayed 
her nervous apprehensions. 

** My dear madam, 

- permit me con- 

gratulate you on your 
wise determination to 
refrain from sending 
for the police,’’ he 


her so,’ he replied, as we 


to 


said, with unusual 
geniality. 
‘You think it is 


unnecessary ?’’ said 
Mrs. Nix, eagerly. 

‘ Unnecessary and 
undesirable,’’ replied 
Mr. Booth, rather to 
my astonishment. 
‘What you want, of 
course, recover 
the missing property. 
The police, on the 


is to 


other hand, would 
care less about that 
than to bring some 
person to justice— 
probably the wrong 
person — Causing, in 


any Case, scandal and 
annoyance.’’ 

‘*That is what I 
thought,’’ said Mrs. 
Nix, in a tone o 
heartfelt relief. 

‘* Exactly, and you 


were quite right 
Now, let us considet 
— the facts of the 
case,’” added Mr. 
Booth, turning to the safe. This is 


where the parcel was placed ?”’ 


** ¥es:"" 

‘**On this shelf here, as I understand 
from Mr. Perkins. I won't trouble you to 
repeat what you told him. I shail have 


a question or two to ask you presently 

He spoke in a pre-occupied manner, 
while closing the door of the safe and 
manipulating the key. The latter he ex- 
amined carefully, carrying it to the light 
and scrutinizing the wards through a small 
magnifying glass which he produced from 


his pocket. 


ee 


ee 
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‘* Now,” said Mr. Booth, having appar- into this room, and stayed talking for some 
ently satisfied himself that the key had not moments. I resumed my seat at the desk 
been tampered with,‘ let us have a little here, and presently 1 went on filling up 
rehearsal of what took place when Herr the ‘ paying-in’ slip, while he talked.” 
Dolle arrived. ‘lo begin with, what were ‘*Ah,’’ ejaculated Mr. Booth. 

ou doing ?”’ ‘* The fact is, | was very busy, and Herr 
I was seated at the table as lam now, Dolle always has so much to say,”’ said 
and I was—yes, I remember!—I was just Mrs. Nix, smiling. ‘‘ Presently he pro- 
commencing to fill in a slip with particu- duced the little parcel, and asked me to 
lars of the money I was about to send to allow him to put it inside the safe, which 


the bank,’’ said Mrs. was open.”’ 
Nix. ‘* Well ?’’ 

Ah! ‘Then that **T of course, con- 
will fix the date cs ae sented, and I partic- 
May I look ?’’ tn- | =a ularly looked round 
quired M Booth, $ y at his request, and 
taking up the“ pay , A saw him place it on 
ing-in’’ book, which ~ 25 the shelf there,’’ 


said Mrs. Nix, em- 
phatically. 

{nd then?’’ 
queried Mr. Booth. 


lay upon the table, 
and turning over the 
eaves. ‘“‘It was 


on the 13th ? 


** Yes Then he eft 

, 

‘*“And I see you after talking a few 
sent t minutes longer.’”’ 


t the money to 
i¢ bank by a mes- 


senger or sery veat.”” 


What did he 
talk about in those 


said Mr. Booth, few minutes ?’’ 
carelessly, as he laid asked Mr. Booth, 
down the book. quickly. 


‘* Really, I can't 

remember,’’ said 

| Mrs. Nix, impa- 

tientlv. ‘‘I’m afraid 

I didn’t listen very 
attentt ely.’’ 

Mr. Booth glanced 

at me as though our 

hostess’s last answer 


How do you 
know that?”’ n- 
quired Mrs. Nix in 
snernrieé 

“@ y because 
the counterfoil was 

alled by the 
bank clerk who re- 
ceived the money, 








which is generally 4 ! 17» possessed some sig- 
lone when a mes- , ——— | | nificance, but I en- 
senger 1S em- . F A ” “4 tirely failed to grasp 
loved,’’ said Mr = t.. ies his meaning. He 
Bootl — Fr oer ~=6smiled at my _ per- 
Yes, I sent by 4 plexity, and turned 
Martha Staines."’ isa eile ean again to Mrs. Nix. 

‘* That elds V ** Did you lock 
woman with spectacles—a sort of house- up the safe directly he left?’’ he asked. 
keeper ?”’ inquired Mr. Booth. ‘*Ves—at least—no; not immediately. 

‘Yes: but surely you don’t suspect I rang for Martha. When she came we 
her! She has been with me for many checked my figures in the ‘paying-in’ 
years. I am sure she is quite honest,’’ book with the money, which we placed in 

iid Mrs. Nix, warmly a little paper bag—you know the kind! f= 

‘“No, 1 don’t suspect her, for a very ‘*One of these,’’ said Mr. Booth, pro- 
good reason which I will tell you pres- ducing from a bundle which stood in a 
eutly,’’ answered Mr. Booth, smilingly. corner of the safe a brown paper bag sup- 

Well, you were engaged as you said plied by the bank. 

Herr Dolle arrived? He came in ‘* Ves, and—and that’s all; Martha took 

here ?”’ the bag and the ‘ paying-in’ book to the 

| went out to meet him in the hall, bank, while I shut the safe and went about 
recognizing his voice. He followed me my other duties.”’ 
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‘And now for the only really impor- 
tant question,’’ said Mr. Booth, briskly. 
‘“When you shut the safe, are you sure 
Herr Dolle’s parcel was there ?”’ 

“Quite sure. I saw him place it 
there.”’ 

‘* But did you really see it? Could you 
swear that you locked it up in the safe? 
Because,’’ added Mr. Booth, laughingly, 
‘* I’m prepared to wager my head against 
a china orange, as the saying is, that when 
you locked the safe the parcel wasn’t 
there!’’ 

** Where was it, then ?’’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Nix, in bewilderment. 

‘*In Herr Dolle’s pocket 

“No!” we both exclaimed. 

‘* IT say ‘ yes,’ and it is a fact which can 
be verified the moment he returns from 
Birmingham,’’ he added, smiling at our 
undisguised incredulity. ‘* Depend upon it 
that, after placing the parcel on the shelf 
there, he changed his mind and took it up 


so? 


again. You were busy, Mrs. Nix, and 
didn’t notice what he said. ‘Try and re- 
member !’’ 


‘“You—may be right, of 
murmured Mrs. Nix, 
evidently anxious to be convinced 
in spite of secret misgivings. 

“Of course I’m right —eh, 
Perkins ?’’ said Mr. Booth, glanc- 
ing meaningly at me. 

** Your theory seems a little far- 
fetched,’’ I replied, half involun- 
tarily. 

Mrs. Nix looked distressed at 
my reply, and Mr. Booth darted 
at me a momentary glance of an- 
noyance. 

** What a fellow you are, Per- 
kins!’’ he exclaimed, good- 
humoredly, the instant after. 
**You refuse to allow me _ the 
credit of an intelligent deduction 
from bare facts! You force me 
to disclose the trick which I carry 
up my sleeve and to discount my 


course,”’ 


own cleverness! ’’ 
**What do you mean?” in- 
quired Mrs. Nix, eagerly. | 


Last night Herr Dolle showed 
me, in my Own room, a parcel Ol 
diamonds precisely like the one 
we have been talking about,’’ 
said Mr. Booth, gravely. 

**Really!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Nix. 

‘* But he didn’t say—’’ I com- 
menced, rather hotly. 

‘““He didn’t say it was the 
identical parcel,’’ interposed Mr. “mr. soorx 
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Booth, quickly, ‘‘ because, naturally, it 
never occurred to me to ask the question; 
but L[’m convinced in my own mind that it 
was. If Perkins likes to risk a sovereign, 
I’ll take his bet that Herr Dolle confirms 
my theory.’’ 

‘*It would be worth a sovereign,’’ I 
said, more, in truth, from obstinacy than 
from conviction. 

‘* Done, then,’’ said Mr. Booth, cheer- 
fully. 

‘*Oh, Mr. Booth, I am so much obliged 
to you. You have relieved my mind of a 
great anxiety,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Nix, evi- 
dently carried away by my companion’s 
assurance. **Come in!’’ she added, 
quickly, in response to a knock at the door. 

It was the old housekeeper, Martha, a 
tall, gray-haired woman in spectacles ot 
such strong magnifying power that they 
made her dim eyes look unnaturally large 
Nevertheless, she was obviously as blind 
as a bat, for she peered into the room in 
a short-sighted manner and appeared 
startled at seeing us. 


SILENTLY HELD OUT HIS HAND FOR M SOVEREIGN, 
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g I only wished 
ask if I am to go to the bank ?”’ she 


~ 


Beg pardon, ma’am 


| shall be passing, Mrs. Nix,’’ I inter- 


posed, desirous of making amends for any 
neasiness I might have caused 

‘Oh! thank you. Never mind, Martha, 
said Mrs. Nix. 

‘‘H’m! Hardly a safe messenger,’’ re- 
marked Mr. Booth, as Martha withdrew. 
‘ Honest enough, no doubt, but getting 
old, and might easily be robbed.”’ 

He was strolling to the door as he spoke; 
I paused only while Mrs. Nix placed ina 
paper bag the coins, notes, and checks, 
and then followed him into the _ hall. 
When we were alone, he looked at me 
rather queerly. 

‘So you don’t believe in my theory, 
Perkins ?’’ he laughed 

‘*I don't know what to believe,’’ I re- 
plied, puzzled by his manner. 

‘“*Ah! you are beginning to waver, I 
see. Do you want to hedge? se 

‘*No: I answered. 

Mr. Booth laughed quietly and returned 
to the smoking-room, while l, 
somewhat unreasonably irritated, put on 
my hat and started for my office I was 
annoved because Mr. Booth had seemed to 


Lo day. 


it is a bet,’’ 


feeling 


sugvest that I was endeavoring to foster 

Major Nix, whereas 
nothing had been farther from my 
thoughts But when I came to reflect 
realized that I 
had no cause of complaint against him, 


suspicion against 


upon what had passed, | 
and that my resentment was really due to 
vexation with myself for having involun- 


4 


tarilvy assumed an attitude calculated to 
disturb our hostess’s peace of mind. As 

x Mr. Booth’s theory, a few moments’ 
( sideration convinced me that it was 


cou d, as he had 


yssibly correct; and 
pointed out, easily be put to the test, for 
llerr Dolle was due back the same even- 

{ called in at Mrs. Nix’s bank as I 
assed along Oxford Street, and paid in 
the money and checks which she had in- 
trusted to me I had rendered her this 
small service on two or three previous 
isions, and was known to the clerks 


there. It was in those daysasmall branch 
establishment, with a very modest staff. 


} 


ly one cashier, if 1 remember 

rightly; at all events, I was attended to 

by a young fellow whose face was familiar 
to me, though I did not know his name. 

Anything happened to the old lady 

who generally comes here ?’’ he inquired, 
carelessly, as I handed over my charge. 


‘There was on 
] 
i 


‘* Mrs. Staines is all right. Mrs. Nix 
asked me to pay in the money, as I hap- 
pened to be passing,’’ | replied. 

‘* All well at Elvira House ?”’ 
glancing through the checks. 

“To. 

‘* And the major ?”’ 
** Major Nix is quite well,”’ 
as I turned away. 

‘‘] suppose you heard that he lost a 
good bit of money over the Leger,’’ he 
remarked, lowering his voice. 

‘‘IT am not in the major’s confidence,’ 
I replied, annoyed at the news on the poor 
wife’s account. 

‘Oh! all right. Then you needn't say 
I told you,’’ rejoined the cashier, with a 
vindictive laugh. 

It seemed to me, from his tone, that the 
young man bore some grudge against 
Major Nix, and was not unwilling to do 
him an injury by spreading the news. I 
resolved, therefore, not to gratify him by 
repeating what he had told me, but, at the 
same time, the information caused me 
some uneasiness. If Mr. Booth’s theory 
about the missing parcel should prove de- 
lusive, here was a prece of intelligence 
which might, of itself, suffice to arouse 


he asked, 


I answered, 


suspicion against the major. 

I was a good deal disturbed by this dis- 
covery, which had the effect of arousing 
uncomfortable misgivings in my mind. 
When I returned to Elvira House in the 
evening, I told Mr. Booth in confidence 
what | had learnt. ‘lo my surprise, how- 
ever, he seemed already aware of Major 
Nix’s misfortune, and, after listening to 
my story, lie quietiy produced a telegram. 

‘**From Herr Dolle,’’ he remarked, as 
he placed it triumphantly in my hands. 

‘Did you send him a message, then ?”’ 


I aske d. 


‘**Yes. Fortunately, Mrs. Nix remem- 
bered the name and address of his agents 
in Hatton Garden. From them I asce: 


tained where a telegram to Birmingham 
would find him. I thought it better to 
put an end to Mrs. Nix’s suspense at 
he added. 


once, 

Herr Dolle’s reply, despatched from 
Birmingham, was in these words: ‘* Wire 
received. Parcel in my possession. Ex- 
plain to-night.”’ 

**Have you told Mrs. Nix?’’ I in- 
quired, eagerly. 

ef She is delighted, of course. 


By the way,’’ he added, carelessly, 
‘* Mrs. Nix doesn’t wish her husband to 
know anything about it. Between our- 
selves she evidently doesn't trust him, and 
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quite right too. She prefers he shouldn't 
know that her safe occasionally contains 
valuables.”’ 

‘Well, it appears I owe you a sover- 
eign,’’ I replied, producing my purse. 

Better wait and learn the truth from 
Herr Dolle’s own lips. His train 
at eight o’clock,’’ said Mr. Booth, laugh- 
ingly. 

I demurred to this delay in 
my obligation, but my friend was 
humoredly 
nate, and it was not 
until later in the 
evening, after Her: 
Dolle’s return, that 
he consented to re 
When | 
adjourned to the 


arrives 


discharging 


j 


VOOo 
+ moO 


obsti- 


ceive it. 


smokin y-room, 
after 
hour or 


spending al 
two in the 
drawing-room afte 
dinner, | found Herr 
Dolle smoking 
stolidly in his usual 
by the fire- 
and at my 
roseand 


corner 
place, 
entrance he 
me aside. 

‘* My friend,’” he 
slow, 


drew 


said, in his 
guttural accents, 
“you have lost 
your bet.’’ 
' **So | under- 
stand,’’ I replied 
‘*Mrs. Nix is a 
very stupid lady. 
It comes of doing 
two things at once. 
If she had listened 
to what I said, she 


would have saved 
herself much anxi- 
ety. [ said to ‘ 
her, ‘On second 


thoughts, my dear madam, I may be able 
to do business to-day with my little par- 
cel;’ and she replied * Yes,’ like that. 
How was I to know that she did not 
hear ?’”’ 

“*Tt was her 
remarked 

‘I am sorry, but [ should have been 
sorrier still if the parcel had been lost,”’ 
he remarked. 

‘*Were the contents valuable ?’’ I in- 
quired. 

“* Very valuable 
fool for my pains, Ja!’ 


own fault, of course,’’ I 


I should have been a 


said Herr Dolle, 


DOLLE’ 
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nodding his head emphatically as he left 

me and returned to his chair 
An animated discussion was going on in 
the room, and our little colloquy excited 
no attention, except from Mr. Booth, who 
glanced at me with a self-satished smile, 
and silently held out his hand for my sov- 
ereign, which I immediately produced 
Tie major,-who was in form that 
evening, and was apparently quite cheerful 
indifferent about his 
caught sight of this 


and 


great 


and recent losses, 


little episode, 
exclaimed: 

‘* Hullo! Perkins 
is pavingup! What 
isit? A bet?’”’ 

- replied 
Mr. Booth, quietly 
pocketing the coin 


“A bet which Hert 
Dolle has decided 
in my favor.”’ 
‘*Eh? What was 
it? ‘Tell us about 
it, Dolle,’’ cried the 
major, who was 
quite in his element. 
Mercer Dotte 
looked a little dis- 


concerted at being 
appealed to, tor he 
turned 
glanced covertly at 


Mr. Booth No 


red and 


doubt, he had, like 
mvself, been warned 
not to reveal our 
secret to the major, 
and felt.at a loss 
how to reply. But 


Mr. Booth relieved 
his embarrassment 
and my own by say 
g, promptly: 
** Perkinsdoubted 
when I said that a 
diamond merchant could always recognize 
his own wares.”’ 

‘*Hang it all, diamond is very 
like another Given two stones of the 
same size and quality, and how the deuce 
could even an expert tell the difference ?”’ 
shouted the major, in an argumentative 
tone. 

** You 


stones 


' 
I 


one 


don’t often come across two 
which are exact counterparts,’’ 
said Mr. Booth, glancing at the Dutch 
man. 

‘What I say ts this,”’ Herr Dolle, 


“that I could always recognize 


said 
slow l\ : 
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stones which had been cut and polished 
by myself.’’ 

‘* Well, I shouldn’t have believed it pos- 
sible!’ cried the major in his noisy way. 
‘* Now, I'll tell you fellows what happened 
once to a man I knew at Agra.”’ 

I forget now the details of the story, 
but though it led to a long argument, it 
failed to convince Herr Dolle, who, in- 
deed, was evidently disinclined to discuss 
the point. I thought he looked worried 
and depressed, and shortly aferwards he 
got up, observing with a prodigious yawn 
that he was tired after his journey, and 
retired from the room. But Mr. Booth 
defended his own assertion with great per- 
tinacity, and incidentally displayed an 
intimate acquaintance with traffic in pre- 
cious stones, which he explained by saying 
that he had once visited Kimberley, where 
he had been initiated into most of the mys- 
teries of the trade. 

Looking back, I think I always hada 
sort of suspicion at the back of my head 
that we had not heard the last of Herr 
Dolle’s parcel. But it is easy, from after 
knowledge of events, to claim credit for 
preternatural acuteness, and to speak quite 
honestly, I cannot recall to mind anything 
that happened for some days to make me 
suspect a private understanding between 
Herr Dolle and Mr. Booth. At all events, 
I must own to having been considerably 
startled by an incident which occurred 
about a week later. 

We were alone one evening in the smok- 
ing-room, Herr Dolle, Mr. Booth, the 
major, and I, after the other guests had 
departed. It was pretty late, and Herr 
Dolle had just risen to knock the ashes 
out of his last pipe when the major, who 
had been fidgeting about in his chair and 
nervously twisting the ends of his mous- 
tache for some moments, suddenly ex- 
claimed: 

‘I say, Dolle, you buy diamonds, don't 
you?” 

*“*Eh?’’ exclaimed Herr Dolle, turning 
round with a startled look. 

‘‘ A friend of mine owes me some money, 
but, like me, he is hard up,”’ explained 
the major, reddening at the evident sur- 
prise which his inquiry had caused. ‘* His 
mother died recently and left him some 
jewelry, including a diamond necklace 
He has taken out the stones, and wisnes to 
dispose of them.’ 

While speaking, Major Nix lugged out 
of his trouser-pocket a little leather bag, 
from which he extracted a quantity of cot- 
ton wool. Carefuily wrapped inside this 
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were a dozen or more good-sized diamonds 
of extraordinary whiteness and brilliancy. 
Herr Dolle stared at the stones in amaze- 
ment, and turned red all over his face and 
neck. 

‘*May I look?’’ he grunted, after a 
pause. 

Major Nix yielded up his treasure with 
increasing confusion, and Herr Dolle, pick- 
ing out the diamonds one by one from 
their woolly bed, ranged them in rows on 
his broad palm, and examined them 
beneath the gas-lamp. ‘Though he said 
nothing, I could see plainly that he was 
considerably startled and taken aback, 
and I noticed that Mr. Booth was vigilant 
and alert. 

‘** IT suppose they are real stones ?”’ said 
Major Nix, apparently struck by the 
Dutchman’s manner. 

‘* Yes, they are real stones, but I shall 
not buy these. No!’’ said Herr Dolle, re- 
placing the diamonds in the bag with stolid 
deliberation. 

‘*Why not ?’’ inquired the major. 

‘* Because Herr Dolle prefers selling to 
buying, eh, Herr ?’’ interposed Mr. Booth, 
briskly. ‘* Besides, he is leaving England 
to-morrow.”’ 

‘*Yes. I am leaving England to-mor- 
row,’ said Herr Dolle, rather sulkily, as 
he handed over the bag to Mr. Booth in 
obedience to a peremptory gesture from 
that gentleman. 

‘* My friend can’t wait—or rather, / 
can’t,’’ said Major Nix, with an uneasy 
laugh. ‘‘I suppose you can recommend 
me to some one in your line of business ?’ 

‘*7 can,’’ said Mr. Booth, before the 
Dutchman could reply. ‘* My friend Mr. 
Klenck of 187 Hatton Garden will treat 
you fairly on my introduction. I'll meet 
you there, if you like.’’ 

‘* Thanks,’’ exclaimed the major, hur- 
riedly making a note of the name and 
address on his shirt-cuff. ‘‘ Shall we say 
to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* Any time that will suit your friend,”’ 
said Mr. Booth, cheerfully. 

‘*Eh? Oh! He won’t want to come. 
He trusts me,’’ returned the major. 

‘*Mr. Klenck would not deal with an 
agent in a case likethis. Besides, it would 
be better for your own sake that he should 
be present. -Bythe bye, whatisyourfriend’s 
name:’’ ipquired Mr. Booth, carelessly. 

‘*T don’t think J ought to say,’’ replied 
Major Nix, pulling at bis moustache, and 
looking embarrassed. ‘‘ He particularly 
doesn’t want his name to appear. You 
see it’s a family matter.”’ 
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‘*T see,’’ said Mr. Booth, dryly, as he 
quietly put the little bag in his pocket. 
‘* I’m not going to let you make a fool of 
yourself, major. Your friend must turn 
up or there will be no business done.”’ 

Mr. Booth’s words, and especially the 
significant action which accompanied them, 
threw the major in a great state of excite- 
ment and perturbation, and he indignantly 
protested that his friend’s integrity was 
beyond suspicion. But, unable to resist 
the logical retort, he at length sullenly gave 
way, and, though he still refused to men- 
tion the name of his principal, he consented 
to bring him to Mr. Klenck’s office at five 
o’clock in the afternoon of the following 
day. 

With this arrangement the discussion 
ended, and I remarked that Herr Dolle 
whose demeanor had at one time been 
rather mysterious, seemed relieved at the 
turn of events, and he resumed his habitual 
stolidity We all left the apartment 
together, but on the landing outside my 
room, where Mr. Booth and I found our- 
selves alone, I unburdened my mind by 
whispering, eagerly: 

‘* Those were Herr Dolle’s diamonds, 
of cour e!”’ 

** Yes,’’ said Booth, quietly. 

‘“ How did the major come by them ?”’ 
I inquired. 

** We shall know to-morrow,’’ said Mr. 
Booth, smiling at my excitement. ‘* Would 
you like to meet us at Mr. Klenck’s, and 
see what happens ?’ 

**Yes,”’ I replied. 

‘* Very well. No. 187 Hatton Garden, 
third floor back, at five o’clock,’’ he said, 
in a matter-of-fact tone, as he passed on 
towards his room. 

**One moment, Mr. Booth,’’ I ex- 
claimed, unable to restrain my curiosity. 
“You don’t believe the major stole 
them ?”’ 

‘I can’t say anything till to-morrow,”’ 
he replied, gravely. 

With which he nodded ‘‘ good-night’”’ 
to me, and abruptly entered his room; and 
here I may remark that I learnt from sub- 
sequent experience that my friend always 
had a weakness for creating dramatic 
effects. I frequently accused him of this 
peculiar form of vanity, and though he 
defended himself by enlarging upon the 
danger of premature confidences in mat- 
ters involving important issues, I am still 
of opinion that Mr. Booth carried this 
irritating reticence to undue limits from 
motives of self-glorification. 

However, it was a harmless eccentricity 
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at the worst, though on the present occa- 
sion it annoyed me exceedingly, for I was 
completely mystified by this extraordinary 
development. On the one hand, all the 
circumstances of the case pointed to Major 
Nix as the probable thief, even to the 
stolen diamonds being actually in his pos- 
session; on the other, it was impossible to 
believe he could be guilty when he had 
openly offered them for sale in his own 
house to the lawful owner. It was true 
that the story of the loss had been hushed 
up, and the major might have been dense 
enough not to suspect that the stones be- 
longed to Herr Dolle; but even assuming 
this. his conduct had either been that of 
at innocent man or a lunatic. 

Next morning Mr. Booth’s reserve was 
™ore impenetrable than ever; and I did 
not see Herr Dolle, who liad left the house 
before I came down. I had, therefore, no 
alternative but to control my impatience 
as best I could till the evening, when, 
punctually at the hour named, I presented 
myself at No. 187 Hatton Garden. 

It was a dingy building, in which there 
were several sets of chambers, and after 
lingering for a few moments outside, wait- 
ing for Mr. Booth, it occurred to me that 
he might have entered, and I therefore 
asceuded the stairs to Mr. Klenck’s office. 
On reaching the third floor I opened a door 
which bore his name, my action being sig- 
nalled by the sharp ring of a bell which 
answered to the turning of the handle. I 
found myself in a little square vestibule, 
partitioned off with glazed panelling, in 
which was a sliding window marked “‘ In- 
quiries.”’ 


‘*Yes?’’ questioned a voice from the 
other side. 
‘*Is Mr. Booth here?’’ I inquired. 


The response was a ‘‘click’’ at my 
elbow, which revealed the opening of an 
inner door, through which I passed into a 
good-sized room. Here, seated at a table, 
busily engaged in writing, was my friend 
Booth, who saluted me with a cool nod 
and a silent intimation to close the door 
through which I had entered. 

‘““Where is Mr. Klenck ?’’ 
perceiving that we were alone. 

‘*He has been good enough to let me 
have the use of his office for half an hour. 
Mr. Klenck is Herr Dolle’s agent,’’ he 
added, without looking up from his writ- 
ing. 

This was a revelation to me, but seeing 
that Mr. Booth was occupied with his 
pen, I forebore to ask questions, and seated 
myself on a vacant chair opposite to him. 


I inquired, 
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1 gazed around me with curiosity, and 
observed that the only furniture consisted 
of a couple of small tables covered with 
blue cloth and surrounded on three sides 
by a low wooden barrier, evidently de- 
ned to prevent small articles from 
being brushed off; a few chairs, and an 
enormous safe | noticed also two sets 
of scales of fragile and delicate mechan- 
isin, with miniature weights, screened by 


a glass covering; some copper or metal 


> S 


scoops of various small sizes; some pairs 
of tweezers, and a jeweller’s magnifying 
Yiass 

‘Here they are,’’ said Mr. Booth, sud- 
at the sound of footsteps on the 


outside ‘*Come in,”’ he added, 
inquired the 


With a sly %k at me, Mr. Booth jerked 
the handle of a small lever attached to the 
lesk at which e was sitting, and Majo1 
Nix entered through the inner door, fol- 


ved by a taller and younger man. 


Directly they appeared, Mr Booth rose 
CKIY, and, passing behind them, pusnhe d 
t e inner door, which fastened with a 
cats 
Well, gentlemen !”’ he exclaimed, 
briskly, as he returned to the table 
Hullo! What are you doing here ?”’ 
ex med the major, recognizing me with 
i start 
Noticing a similar movement of surprise 
on the part of his companion, I looked at 
the iatter attentive y, a 1d, though he had 
evidently taken pains to disguise himself 
by muffling the lower part of his face ina 
comforter and keeping on his hat, which 
was pulled down over h 


is brow, I per- 
ceived that it was the young cashier from 
Mrs. Nix’s bank 


You have acold, sir?’ 


remarked Mr 


Booth, sarcastically, regarding the young 
nan. ‘““You wouldn't otherwise keep 
your hat on in a gentleman’s office.’’ 


lhe person addressed muttered some 
unintelligible reply, while the major, who 


seemed suddenly to become vaguely cor 


scious of something being amiss, inquired 
‘Where is Mr. Klenck 
‘* He has authorized me to transact this 


litt e business,’”’ said M1 Booth 
‘Well, this is my friend, and you've 
t the diamonds,’’ said the major, sulkily. 
i No, Herr Dolle has 


ecause they were his property, and at the 


the diamonds, 


vot 
S 


esent momen ey are 1 \msterdam,’ 


said \l Root % et 


** This is a trap!’’ cried the young man 
furiously, making a sudden movement 
towards the door, while the major dropped 
into a chair, open-mouthed. 

‘* The door is locked,’’ said Mr. Booth, 
indicating the lever by his side, *‘ and no 
one can leave without my permission.”’ 

‘*Who are you? What’s your name?’ 
exclaimed the young man, excitedly. 

‘* What does it all mean? ”’ gasped Major 
Nix. 

Mr. Booth seemed grimly amused at the 
consternation of his visitors, and for 
answer he commenced to read aloud from 
the document he held in his hand. 

‘' This ts the confession of Charles Mor/ 
land Morton, a clerk in the Oxford Street 
Branch of the Middlesex Bank.” 

** it's a le! I—I only came here t 
oblige him,’”’ cried the young man, point- 
ing to the major with a trembling hand. 

‘*You mean that he stole the dia 
monds ? ’* said M1 
noc ently. 

‘*How do I know how he came by 
them ?’’ exclaimed the young man, with a 


shrug of his shoulders 


Booth, looking up in- 


Ihis is just as I expected,’’ said Mr. 
Booth, glancing at me. ‘* Keep quiet and 
isten,’” he added, sharply, to the major, 
who had risen furiously from his chair. 


** On the 13th inst.’ he went on, reading 
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“HULLE WHAT ARE YO DOIN 


from the document before him, ‘‘ A/rs. 
Nix's housekeeper came to the bank, bringing 
some gold, notes, and checks tna paper bag, 
which she handed to me over the counter.”’ 

‘* How do you know it was I ?”’ inter- 
rupted the clerk, defiantly. 

Because the counterfoil of the * pay- 
ing-in’ book bears your initials,’’ replied 
Mr. Booth, quietly. 

**Oh!”’ exclaimed the clerk, 
taken aback. 

** Inside the bag which she handed to me I 
found, in addition to the items mentioned in 
the ‘paying-in’ book, a small paper parcel 
which had evidently slipped in by mistake,” 
resumed Mr. Booth, reading from _ his 
manuscript. 


manifestly 


,7? 


‘“* IT deny it! 
oath. 

‘I questioned the old woman quietly,”’ 
said Mr. Booth, disregarding the interrup- 
tion and addressing me, *‘and found out 
how it happened. She-has no suspicion 
to this moment, but I elicited from her 
that, at Mrs. Nix’s request, she fetched 
from the safe a small pile of gold and notes 
which she put intothe bag. Among them, 
being near-sighted, she no doubt acci- 
dentally took up Herr Dolle’s little parcel, 
unobserved by her mistress.”’ 

“IT never knew Dolle had lost 
thing,’’ interposed the major, hotly. 

‘“No; I persuaded him—for various 


cried the clerk, with an 


any- 


PO eae 





reasons—to keep it quiet,’’ replied Mr 
Booth, smiling at me. 

‘* When I found the parcel contained dia- 
monds,’’ he proceeded, reverting to the 
written statement, ‘* J kept the discovery to 
myself, and, hearing nothing further of the 
matter, I determined to appropriate them. TJ 
owed money, to Major Nix among others, for 
gamiling debts, and I was hard pressed.”’ 

‘ He was pressing ‘is 
young man, half involuntarily. 


me, interposed the 


5 < 
“* My difficulty was how to get rid of them 
without exciting su SPicre n,’’ read Mr. Booth, 


calmly. °* And at length I decided to employ 
Mayor Nix, thinking that tf anvthing went 
wrong I could deny all knowledge of them, 
and that the circumstances of the case would 
bring suspicion on him 

“*Which was the reason whv 
careful to tell me he was in money difficul- 
ties,’ I interrupted, indignantly, address- 
ing the young man, who winced at my 
words. 

“LT therefore told him a cock-and-bull 
which he, like a fool, believed, and—bigge 
fool still—he undertook the business, in the 
hope of getting paid what I owed him. ‘Vhat 
is the whole,’’ added Mr. Booth, in con- 
clusion. 

‘* You expect me to sign that paper, I 
suppose,’’ sneered the young man, though 
he was evidently cowed and overawed. 

‘*No, I expect to have to hand 
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story, 


you 
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I give you the chance, 


over to the police. g 
Booth, laying down 


that’s ali,”” said Mr. 
the document on the desk and rising from 
his chair. 

‘What if I sign it ?’’ inquired the other, 
with sudden e igerness. 

‘*Herr Dolle has left himself in my 
hands,’’ replied Mr. Booth, meaningly. 
‘* He will return to prosecute if necessary; 
otherwise, you will be free to go. ‘The 
only difficulty I feel is about your em- 
ployers. ‘They ought to be told.”’ 

hey’ve found out more than enough 
already, and I’m sacked. What does it 
matter what I sign! Here, give me the 
pen,’’ he added, with a_ transparently 
assumed air of desperation, and, taking a 
hasty stride to the table, he dashed off his 
signature and handed the document to Mr. 
Booth. 

lhe door is open,’’ said the latter, 
quietly, as he jerked the lever. 

‘“What use are you going to make of 
the paper?’’ inquired the young man, 
evidently seized with a sudden apprehen- 
sion. 

‘““None, upon my honor,’ said Mr. 
Booth, folding it up and putting it in his 
pocket; ‘‘unless, indeed, I hear of your 
making any more libellous statements 
about Major Nix.”’ 

‘I couldn’t make the major out a 
greater blackleg than he is,’’ said the 
young man, with a bitter laugh; and with 
this parting shot he hurried from the room, 


a 


and slammed the door after him. 


‘Hi! Stop!’’ cried Major Nix, starting 
up with a great show of virtuous indigna- 
tion, 

‘* Nonsense, Major,’’ said Mr. Booth, 
severely. ‘‘ Let the poorlad go. You’ve 
helped to bring him to this, you know.’’ 

‘*T!’’ protested the major, though he 
looked sheepish beneath Mr. Booth’s 
steady regard. 

** Oh, he is a bad lot—I know all about 
him. I don’t mean to say that you've led 
him astray. But you’ve betted with him— 
you, a man of nearly twice his age! And 
let me tell you, my friend, that you were 
in a very tight place, though you little sus- 
pected it,’’ he added, impressively. ‘* But 
for my interference you would probably 
have found yourself in the dock over this 
business, with every chance of hearing a 
verdict of ‘guilty’ returned against you 
by an intelligent jury.’’ 

“I’m awfully obliged, I’m sure,’’ mur- 
mured Major Nix, in a subdued tone. 

‘What I did was for your wife’s sake, 
and not for yours,’’ replied Mr. Booth, a 
little contemptuously. ‘‘I’m not san- 
guine enough to hope that this affair will 
be a warning to you, but it ought. Per- 
kins,’” he said, turning to me to hide a 
smile which was evoked by the major’s 
ludicrous affectation of injured innocence, 
‘* would you mind putting out that gas? I 
promised Mr. Klenck that I would lock 
the office up and hand the key to the 
housekeeper. We must get back or we 
shall be late for dinner.”’ 
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TWO MODERN 


A THANKSGIVING 


eo By JAMES 


OMSTANDISH 
and Chauncey 
Smith were 
chums at 


school. ‘Tom 
went into he 
j 


army and 
Chauncey into 
thechurch,and 
drifted 
Chaun- 
cey made a 
brilliant start 
in his first par- 
but 
signed 


~ 


they 


' “? 
apart. 








ish, he re- 


sud- 


denly, and wandered about, then went out 
as Missionary to the Oreg: Few knew 
that the cause of his going off the track 


was a certain Emily Varick. 


11S. 


Miss Varick was a voung person of 
ideas; and when Chauncey ex) ‘essed his 
great regard for her, she repulsed him 
with some scornful remarks about carpet 


knights and the need there was for men 
and women to do noble deeds before say- 
ing fine words. 

Out West he met Frank Standish, but 
could get nothing from him about Tom. 


i 


He did not succeed there, nor get on we 
with the other ynaries. Finally, he 
gave it up at notice, and went 
straight back home to the old farm among 
the eastern hills. He left his baggage at 
the station, and walked home across lots, 
touched by every familiar stone and tree. 
it was haying-time, and he saw his father 
at the other end of a mown field. He 
a stray fork and began heaping up the 
windrows, finding it pleasant that he could 
beat the man on the The 
man presently « down who it 
was, and Chauncey kept his head down 
and made the hay fly till father 
close beside him. ‘Then he dropped the 
fork and threw his arms across the bent 
shoulders, laughing with a sudden dim- 
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‘“This is honest work,’’ he said ie 
guess this is what I was made for.”’ 

The old folks were glad and sorry, but 
saw he was not to questioned He 


worked away and made it pleasant for 


be 


them all that summer and fall, but he did 
not find it satisfying. In the middle of 
November he got a letter from Frank 


Standish which he showed to his mother 
and he told her the story in a few words. 

‘*T have just heard you are out of the 
the captain wrote. ‘‘I know 
just the spot for you. Maberly is going 
to take a professorship, and they want a 
parson up at Standish. ‘They pay pretty 
well, and you're just the man. There’s 
work enough to satisfy you and the kind 
of work you ought to be at. I've 
about you, and they want to see 
Come up and preach for them at Thanks- 


; 


, ” 
Woot BD. 


spoken 


you 


giving. We’llall be at home this year, and 
will make it pleasant for you. Did you 
know I had been getting engaged? She’ 

be there—come and see her. We'll de- 


pend on you.’’ 

The old folks talked 
and they 
would miss him sadly. 


it over that night, 


urged him to Qo, though 1 \ 


So he set to wo 
ona He 
away several times and went to work out 
But he saw it 


had expected 


Thanksgiving sermon, threw it 


of doors again. vexed the 
old people; they 
things of him. Everybody had, in ta 
he had been a brilliant fellow at : 
class poet and a forcible speaker. In the 
end, he finished his sermon and started for 
Standish, intending to stop over one train 
in the city on some business of his father’s 
On the train he that Dan 


rt ' 
PTeAat 


college 


remembered 


Field ivedat Preston on this road, and he 
oked out for him. Sure enough he saw 
mm getting on the train. ‘They sat to 

gether the rest of the way, and Chauncey 

found his friend’s strong, laughing talk 
very pleasant to hear again. He told him 


where he was going, and they talked ove 

the Standishes, Nelly’s marriage to Colo- 

nel Haven, Parry’s narrow escape from 
690 
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the Arctic, and the rest. Chauncey asked 
Field if he knew anything about ‘Tom and 
why Frank would not speak of him. Then 


Field stopped laughing. 


‘* No, they don’t talk about Tom. Tom 
went to the bad He got to be a lieuten- 
ant, and was out in New Mexico, acting 
captain and commissary of the post. He 


got into some scrape; there wasa shortage 
in his accounts or something, and he was 


court-martialed and dismissed from the 


army in disgrace. Scott Jervis ran across 
him in New Orleans in a shirt and trousers 
and close down to the husks. Scott 


bought him a ticket and sent him home; 
and when he got to Standish they turned 
him out. He had dishonored them, and 
they shut the door in his face.’’ 

Chauncey made little reply to this, ex- 
cept by the expression on his face. Tom 
Standish had been the gentlest, nicest boy 
he knew: and he did not know how to 
make this story fit. Finally he asked Field 
if he knew where ‘Tom was 

‘Yes, I think he’s about town. I used 
to get a glimpse of him, but he keeps on 
the shady side, and I haven’t seen him in 
along time. I hear about him occasion- 
ally, though, through a client of mine who 
keeps a place on the east side.’”’ 

They talked about some other things, 
but Chauncey was absent and forgetful, 
and after a while asked Field for his 


client’s address Field wrote a few words 

a card, and gave it to him. Just as 
they were shaking hands in the hubbub of 
the streets, Field said, ‘*‘ Remember me to 
Frank Standish; Is ppose he told you he 
is going to marry Emily Varick.’’ 

\ wave of the hand, and then he was 
gone Chauncey drifted on with the hu- 

n tide. When he remembered his 


her's business, it was too late for that 


day. He found he was tired out, and took 
i room at a cheap hotel near by. He 
threw himself on the bed, and lay there 
several hours without moving 

Finally he got up and went out into the 
streets again It was night now, and he 


wandered into a riotous quarter, finding 

ngenial with his humor. He saw, on 

p, the name of the street Field had 

written for him, looked up the number, and 

went in. He gave Field's card to the pro- 

place; and the man looked 
it and him; then said: 

‘I expect the man you want will be in 
here before long. I'll give you a hint 
when he comes 

\ faintness had crept upon Chauncey; 
he forgot that he had not eaten anything 
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since early morning. He sat down aside, 
where he could watch the door. Presently 
a man came in and stood speaking to some 
one near the entrance. Chauncey sat 
looking at him in a kind of a dream, in 
which the brilliant lights, the swinging 
doors, the coming and going, the loud talk 
of flashy, sharp-faced men, swam ina shift- 
ing scene. Something made him turn, and 
the keeper of the place caught his eye, and 
motioned with his thumb toward the door. 
He got up and met the new-comer half 
way. He was shabby and unkempt 
enough; but Chauncey was glad he was 
not like most of the people in the place, 
who were not shabby at least. He had to 
stare sharply to find the Standish look in 
the dull face, though, to tell the truth, Tom 
had always been a trifle dull. 

‘*Well, Tom, I suppose you don’t re- 
member me,’’ he said. 

‘* Yes,”’ he answered, without brighten- 
ing, ‘‘I know you; you're Chauncey 
Smith.”’ 

Chauncey had not the slightest idea 
what he was going to do with him, but he 
said decidedly: 

**'Tom, come along with me. I want 
to talk to you.’’ 

Tom looked dogged as well as dull. 

‘*T don’t want to go with you. If you 
want to talk, we can do it here.”’ 

‘All I’ve got to say,’’ Chauncey re- 


plied, ‘is that I think you’ve had enough 
of this, and I want you to come out of it.”’ 
Tom simply refused, and Chauncey re- 
sponded: 
‘‘ Well, if you won’t come with me, I'll 
go with you. I don’t care much which.”’ 
[here was a certain hardness and reck 
lessness in Chauncey’s manner that worked 
through to Tom’s dulled perception and 
affected him more than any appeal would 
have done; and finding that he could not 
shake Chauncey off, he finally asked what 
he wanted of him, and let him take him 
away. Chauncey did not talk, but took him 
under his arm and walked him along with 
an impatient, almost fierce imperiousness 
that wielded the sway of natural right over 
Tom’s milder spirit. He went into a 
clothing-store, pencilled on a scrap of 
wrapping-paper for the man to take Tom's 
measure in his eye, and pointed out what 
he wanted. His pocket-book was not very 
stout when he went in, and was lean when 
he came out, but he didn’t care. He 
fetched the bundle away under one arm 
and ‘Tom under the other. He went into 
some baths behind a barber shop, saving: 
‘* Tom, I’ve been travelling all day and 
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feel principally composed of cinders and 
engine-smoke. Let’s have a wash-up.”’ 
He turned on the water for Tom, threw 
down the bundle, and told him to put on 
the things, shut him in, and went into the 
next place himself. He was waiting when 
‘Tom came out, and he told the barbers to 
do their worst by them both. ‘Then he 
saw in a glass that Tom looked something 
like a Standish again. He brought him 
away, and took him up to his room, stop- 
ping at the office to write T. J. Standish 


on the register. ‘Then he sat down oppo- 
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hind Chauncey’s words and manner, that 
made ‘om passive in his hands. ‘There 
had never been anything coarse about the 
Chauncey Smith that ‘Tom had known, and 
now his whole manner and speech were 
rough. His talk had suddenly caught the 
flavor of the street, of the untamed, riot- 


ous world. He had chaffed and laughed 


harshly with the bath-keeper and the hotel 
clerk. ‘om was shaken and stung by his 
scornful expression, 

‘* Do you suppose, ”’ he asked, ‘‘ that a 
little soap and water can clean up a man 


who has been down in the mud 


” 











HE HAD TO STAKE SHAKPLY TO FIND THE STANDISH LOOK IN 


FACE.”’ 

site to Tom, and forgot all about him for a 
good while, though he seemed to be star- 
ing at him all the time. 

By and by this roused a certain resent- 
ment in Tom, and he spoke up angrily: 

‘Now, I'd like to know what you mean 
by all this.”’ 

Chauncey straightened up, and woke 
himself slowly to a remembrance of the 
situation. Then he said, with a deliber- 
iteness that showed the fiery temper be- 
hind it: 

** Say that over again slow.”’ 

It was the perception of this something 
unnatural, something almost furious, be- 





tor years? 

**No, I don’t,’’ Chauncey 
retorted. ‘‘I’ll tell you what I 
suppose; I suppose any man is 
liable to slip and get down under 
foot and even roll into the gutter. 
But I didn’t suppose until now 
that a man who had been brought 
up on soap and water would like 
mud well enough to be still and 
wallow in it until somebody came 
and pulled him out by the neck. 
I supposed that any one out of 
his teens must know that every 
man has his own way to make 
in this world, without much help 
from anybody else, and that any 
man who lies down in the street 
and whines for somebody to pick 
him up and push him along the 
straight 
and failure 

He said more of the same sort, 
said it harshly and hotly, and 
with the emphasis of strong lan- 
guage. His words were harder 
than those Tom had met when he 
went home, but there was an 
underlying difference that ‘Tom 
felt rather than saw. ‘The few 
words he had met at home sent 
him away hard and desperate; 
Chauncey’s unbridled reproaches broke 
him to pieces, doubled him up, and set 
him sobbing like a whipped child. 

Chauncey kept still then, and did not 
interfere. But when Tom looked up, at 
length, he saw Chauncey bent forward, 
looking at him with his face between his 
hands. And from the face between his 
hands looked out a haggard misery. 

‘*T am a failure,’’ ‘Tom complained,— 
‘‘T ought to know. And I’m a fraud, too. 
I suppose you've heard of it, like every- 
body else. I lost the money playing 
cards; there wasn’t anything else to do in 
that cursed hole. But they needn't have 
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been so hard on me when I went home. 
It was Frank and Nelly that were the 

rst Nelly said she’d rather have heard 
that I was dead, and Frank put me out. 


The old man was awfully cut up, but I 


think I could have made it up with him if 
I had seen him alone. And I know Kate 
vas § vy; but she wasn’t home. I’ve got 
the letter here that she wrote me; I’ve 
( ta ed times, but | eve an 
swered it Krank is no saint himself, as 
I k V He said I had disgraced them, 
and they disowned me forever. I said I 
would disgrace them then, and I guess I 
have But I might have done worse yet 
if it hadn't been for Kate.’ 

Chauncey still looked at him from he- 
tween his hands 


‘* Don’t mind me, Tom,’’ he said; *‘ I 


wasn t preaching at you so m ich as at 
myself. It’s I that am the failure. I got 


turned out, too, and I haven’t stood up 
against it any better than you. I’ve been 
racing and raving about the country fora 


couple of years, and haven’t done a decent 
thing And I’m the worst kind of a fraud. 
I’m on my way now to preach at Thanks- 
giving and teil the people ali the things 
we've got to bethankful for, and there isn’t 
i thing in the world that I’m thankful for 
myself See here, Tom; I’ve got it in my 

ket, all itten out Oh, it’s beauti- 
ful! It shows you what great gains we've 

¢ what blood and tears our liberty 
has cost, what noble characters and fami- 
lies generations of brave living have bred 
{| the Stal dishes, for exampie), a d all 
the rest. And I don’t care, to-night, if 
chaos comes again; I know the world is 
full of griefs too bitter for tears and 
wo ds too deep to bleed We're down 
in the ditch together, and it won’t do any 
9g | for us to call names.’ 

\nd so these two confessed poor sin- 
ners humbled and bemoaned themselves 
far into the night, and crept sick-hearted 


into bed as the dawn began to come in 





from the sea Che city was all bustle and 
sunsl when they rose from their unre- 
fres ¢ sleep. ‘They went down and ate 

eakfast together, then wandered aim- 
lessly about the town. It brought back 
the memory of a holiday they had spent 
there as jovous boys; and they took the 

eak of going about to some of the same 
sights and shows, laughing as loudly as 


y g 
then, but with a different humor, as may 


ve supposed. 


So the day passed, and Chauncey showed 
of proceeding on his journey. He 


4 


iad not named his destination, but had in- 
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timated that he was due farther north the 
night previous; and now it was the day 
before Thanksgiving. He had not gone 


— 


into any particulars, but it had been borne 
in upon Tom that here was a keener spirit 
than his own, quite as likely as not to go 
to pieces in the strait it was in. Chauncey 
left the lead to him all day, and in the 
evening Tom told Chauncey it was time 
to go and get his things to take the night 
train. 

So Chauncey went along with him, paid 
his bill, and they went up together to the 
northern train. Chauncey went to the 
ticket-office, and when he came back Tom 
held out his hand. 

‘* 1 won’t forget this,’’ he said, his voice 
turning thick as he spoke. ‘‘ You’re the 
first one that hasn’t despised me; you’ve 
done me a good turn. I’m going to do 
better.”’ 

Chauncey did not take his hand. 

‘I’ve got your ticket,’’ he said. ‘I 
won't go unless you do.”’ 

Tom said there was no reason for his 
going; and Chauncey replied, then they 
wouldn’t go. He did not know what he 
was going to do with Tom or with himself. 
Quite probably he perceived vaguely that 
throwing the lead on Tom had a good 
effect; and he persisted in it, half reck- 


lessly, half purposely. That was charac- 
teristic of his doubting and subtilizing 
intellect. Tom argued, hesitated, then 


went with him as the gates were about to 
close. They arrived between three and 
four in the morning, and went to the near- 
est hotel. Chauncey had kept the tickets, 
and Tom took no notice and did not know 
where they were to. 

On the previous morning Chauncey 
Smith had naturally been the subject of 
talk at the breakfast table in the Standish 
mansion. He had been expected the pre- 
ceding night. Emily Varick was there. 
She had been aschool friend of Kate’s, and 
in that way became acquainted with Kate’s 


brother, Captain Frank, whom she admired 


as one of the doers of heroic things and 
a handsome, courtly fellow personally. 
Frank was led tospeak of his acquaintance 
with Chauncey in the far West and the 
rather singular kind of missionary he 
made. 

‘*T used to think he was cut out fora 
soldier or trapper. He was a great rider 
anda splendid shot, and I don’t think 
that he has any such thing as fear in his 
composition. I used to wonder at him; 
we never thought of him in that way in 
the old times. He used to be quite natty, 
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and his strong point was his head. ‘There 
wasn’t any white man out there the Indi- 
ans were as much afraid of as Parson 
Smith. I saw him knock down one of the 
biggest braves, one day, with his naked 
hand And when the Shanahan family 
were cut off by the hostiles, nobody else 
would go, because it seemed sure death, 
and it would have been sure death to any 
one else. Smith lodged the women in a 
sort of chamber which he beat down in the 
middle of a thicket, where there was only 


a path for one to come in at atime; and 
he lay and guarded that path with a repeat- 
ing rifle, and dropped every redskin that 
howed himself, till he beat them off and 
gained time for the troops to come up. 
Yet he didn’t seem to take much pleasure 
in anything; he was waspish in his temper 
and a kind of rough in his talk ana dress. 


Ss 








I used to think something 


had happened 
to him, but most likely he was only out of 
pla ee" 

They did not know that Emily Varick 

knew Chauncey Smith, and she said noth- 
ing; but there was no more interested 
hearer of this account of him, as may be 
supposed. 
Chauncey and Tom came out of the 
hotel as the bell of the old church was 
ringing on Thanksgiving morning. Tom 
then first discovered that he was in the 
familiar old place, and it staggered him a 
good deal. They strolled along, looking 
them silently, and came to the 
church door. ‘Then ‘Tom said: 

‘*T won't go in now, but I'll wait for 


you. Maybe I'll come in by and by.’”’ 


about 


Chauncey hesitated, then went up the 
aisle and the pulpit stairs. The sexton 
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came and asked him if he was Mr. Smith, 
saying they had given him up and an old 
resident minister was expected to preach. 
Chauncey told him to send the old gentle- 
man up; and he presently came, shook 
hands, and asked if he should conduct the 
opening services, and Chauncey said he 
like it. ‘Then he saw the people 
gathering asinadream. Hesaw the Stand- 
ishes come down the aisle, each glancing 
and among them one who took 


The 


should 


at him, 


his thoughts away from all the rest. 
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men the more to do justice and love 
mercy and truth, and that perhaps jus- 
tice between man and man, when all was 
considered, was not far removed from the 
charity that is not puffed up but suffers 
long and forgives as it hopes to be for- 
given; that the mother who watches heart- 
sick, night after night, and hopes against 
hope, for the return of the prodigal to his 
right mind, reproaching him only by her 


wan face and tireless solicitude, does as 


much as another to bring him to feel the 
bitterness of feeding with the swine and to 





dream drifted on Through it presently 
organ music rose and rolled; 
an anthem of many Voices 
filled the house; the tones of 


raver and scripture followed 


from the old gray cad beside 
And then he 
aware that the people were 
waiting for him to speak. 
The sermon he had pre- 
pared was in his pocket, and 
he took it mechanically, 
but did not all that 
fact and logic was simply im- 


him. became 


out 


open | 


possible. The phrase came 
into his mind, ‘‘It shall be 
given you in that same hour 


And he 


what ve shall speak.”’ 


began in a low voice that 
never became loud, but grew 
more and more distinct as 
it took hold of the people, and 


hushed them by its suppressed 


viction, 


1 
on and co 





pass 

















He alluded to the obvious 
causes for thankfulness, the 
ndeniable gains of progress, 
our precious freedom and the 
ovreat debt to the dead wl 
wrought it out for us, and the 
honorand emulation we rightly 
show to those who persona 
represent their noble tradi- 


tions of character and He said 
that those who could uphold the heritage 
of honored names prospered only by the 
and not 
by any show of pride or state. He said 
that, after all, the individual life was the 
one essential thing, to which all the rest 


courage 


tenure of continued noble living, 


was but accessory; that in Job’s day as 
in ours a man’s life was a march from 
mystery to mystery, that still the earth 


is full of sorrow and sin, 
of the strongest is a breaking staff and 
the knowledge of the wisest but to see 
the the unknown. He said 
that all inventions and institutions came 
to nothing if they did not result in making 


that the strength 


vastness of 





save his soul and herown. And he closed 
with the quotation: ‘*‘ I say unto you, that 
joy shall be in heaven over one sinner that 
repenteth, more than over ninety and nine 
just persons, which need no repentance.”’ 

The service drew to an end, and the 
congregation dispersed. ‘The Standishes 
waited while the old minister spoke with 
Chauncey; and when they came down 
from the pulpit together, Captain Frank 
went forward to meet them. Kate Stand- 
ish stood by her father in the aisle, tall, 
and strikingly like the gray-haired admiral 
with his straight and gracious dignity; and 
now there was a certain wistful regret in 


both their faces, and neither of them 
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spoke. The place grew empty while they 
waited for Frank to come with Chauncey, 
and Frank’s sister, Mrs. Haven, chatted 
with Miss Varick in anundertone. Kate’s 
attention was attracted toa young man 
near the east door, partly hidden by a pillar 
against which he leaned, with his back 
toward them. Presently she moved slowly 
down the aisle, keeping her eyes upon the 
stranger. She came quite near him by 
degrees, then stood still regarding him 
until he turned his face, as if by a painful 
effort, without looking up. She went for- 
ward, came fuil in front of him; and then 
he raised his eyes and smiled faintly. 

‘*Oh, Tom!’’ she cried, and threw her 
arms about his neck. 

Chauncey had slipped out at the rear 
door, and Frank joined the family and 
came down the aisle with them. Aston- 
ished at Kate, they came near and found 
her sobbing on Tom’s neck. Frank took 
hold of her arm and spoke sternly, com- 
manding her to come away; but Tom 
straightened up then, put his arm about 
her, and faced the tall captain. 

** Stand off,’’ he said. ‘* She is my sis- 
ter as much as yours.”’ 

Frank had assumed a good deal of 
power in the family of late years, and his 
father had given way to him. But days 
like this always brought the old admiral 
bitter longings for his lost boy, which the 
words he had just heard had not made less; 
and he interposed now with a tremulous 
authority not to be gainsaid. 

‘* Let her alone; it is her brother. He 
is my son; and if he has come back peni- 
tent, he shall not be turned away.”’ 

And Tom was penitent enough, and went 
home to his father’s house, where all but 
Frank and Mrs. Haven received him with 
varying degrees of cordiality. Frank did 
not come to dinner atall, but had an inter- 
view with his father alone afterward, and 
then went and talked with Miss Varick. 
He told her how much he regretted this 
unfortunate affair on her account; 
that his father had been wrought upon by 
the impertinent personalities of that fel- 
low and hear 
that it was, of course, very painful to him, 
but it was his duty as the future head of 
the family to protest in its honor by leav- 
ing the house. He was sorry to cut short 
her visit, but as his future wife, she would, 
of course, wish to leave with him, and he 
would accompany her to the city in the 
morning. To his surprise, Miss Varick 
dissented from these views and arrange- 
ments. 


said 


Smith refused to reason; 
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The captain, who was very angry, under 
a show of courtly bearing gave her the 
night to consider, and said he would take 
her answer in the morning as an intimation 
that she did or did not wish to continue 
their present relation. 

Emily Varick did not sleep much that 
night. Early in the morning, Captain 
Frank sent her a ceremonious note, ask- 
ing if she desired his escort into town; and 
she returned a more simple reply, to the 
effect that she was very sorry, but could 
not go with him thatday. He read it aad 
turned away, and ordered himself to be 
driven to the train alone. 

Emily went into Kate’s room and talked 
it over with her, both being much con- 
cerned, and some tears were shed on both 
sides. Kate told her friend more fully 
about Tom, and enlarged upon Chauncey’s 
generous service, of which Tom had been 
talking to her. He had found him at the 
hotel again, and urged him to remain, and 
this morning had gone down to him with 
an invitation from the admiral. ‘Tom 
came back alone, found Kate with Miss 
Varick, and told her that Chauncey sent 
his regrets, but said there were reasons 
personal to himself that made it impos- 
sible for him to come. ‘Tom said he was 
going up to his father, and then would 
return to the Miss Varick turned 
to him then, ard said : 

‘““When you go back to the hotel, tell 
him that I wish him to come.”’ 

Tom looked his surprise, but bowed and 
went on up-stairs. Kate looked at Emily. 

‘Do you know Chauncey 

And Emily answered, ‘* Yes. 

Kate made no further inquiry except by 
a long, grave look in her face; but when 
Tom came up and told her Chauncey was 
below, she took Emily with her and went 


hotel. 


Smith ?”’ 


’” 


down. She walked straight across to 
Chauncey, gave him her hand, and said 


warmly: 
“‘lam very glad, indeed, to see you, and 


very grateful I will go and tell my 
father. Here is some one you know.” 
She went out and shut the door. Chaun- 


cey did not move or speak until Emily 
came and said, with embarrass- 
ment: 

‘‘Tam glad you came. I wanted to say 
to you that I think you have acted a very 
generous and unselfish part in this affair, 
knowing, as you must, that you ran the 
risk of forfeiting an excellent position by 
doing and saying what you did. You must 
be glad now. And I wanted to say that | 
have heard of your noble bravery and de- 


across 
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voti in the West, and that—and that 


down at her. Aftera 
1OW 


be 


pause, he said in a 


stood looku v 


tone: 


[here is not a word of truth in all 
that 
She sat de ien, and both were 
siient After a while he asked: 
‘““Would you mind if I tell you the 


truth ?’”’ 
And she answered, ‘* Yes, tell me.’’ 

I went to the West your account; 
I was restless at home, and I was restless 
and reckless out there. I earned the dis- 
like of the missionaries, and was impatient 
and overbearing with the Indians. I didn’t 
for my they I 


on 


thought me 
I didn’t care for anything but vou. 
i 


YOU 
good 


care life, and 
brave 


I did no 


working 


~ 


out there, and have been 


farm-laborer this year, wast- 
ing the that were 
given me. On my way here I heard about 
rom, and that you yr to marry 


gomg 
Frank Standis I was sorry about Tom, 


asa 


talents and education 


were 


of course, but should not have done him 
any good if I had not been desperate my- 
self. I could not have come here and 
preached as I intended, knowing about 


sito 


I suppose it was my 


you l'om did as much to bring mea 
bring him. In truth, 
hunger to see you that 


** You should 


motives in that 


brought us both.’’ 
not talk so; if we analyzed 


way, all honor would dis 
appea 


She turned away and stood by the win- 


dow a little while, then came back part 
way 

‘*I think I said some foclish things to 
you, which I am afraid did you harm I 
am very sorry, and want to do anythin; 


I can to repair the wrong. Iam going to 


tell you something about myself on the 


g . 
condition that you do not take me to meat 
anything more than exactly what I say, 
and that you say nothing in reply, but go 


away and get back to honest work at you! 


vocation, { to see metora 


year. Iam not 


otandis 


ao no 


come 
going to marry Captain 


~ 


MODERN 
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Chauncey stood still, incapable, for a 
time, of taking in the meaning of those 
dozen syllables that changed the aspect 
and attitude of all the universe. 

‘I am sorry you are troubled,’’ he said. 
“Can I do anything for you ?’’ 


‘“*You forget the condition,’’ she re- 
turned. 

‘*I did not agree to the condition. | 
have been selfish and blind, and I want 
you to say you forgive me. It was be- 


cause I cared so much for you that I could 
not think of anything—I could not caré 
for anything else in the world besides you. 
Don't you think you could forgive me for 
that ?”’ 

He was sufficiently serious, yet there was 
a suggestion of humor in his words that 
marked the returning sanity of his mind 
made Emily laugh through quick- 
springing tears, stirred by the same ob- 
scure touch in the kindred fountains of 
sorrow and mirth. Then she got up quickly 
and went toward the door; but Chauncey 
followed and detained her. 

Emily,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘a year is such 
along time. If I get well to work before 
that, may I come and tell you? Say in 
SIX 


and 


months ¢’ 

‘“ Well,’’ she answered, ‘* Isuppose you 

will have it your own way 
He her hand from the knob and 

held it a moment tight in his own, looking 


~ 


took 





at her earnestly Then he opened tl 
door for he : stood aside, and let her go 
away. 

lom went with him to the train at his 


departure, and they shook hands warmly 
yet soberly at parting. Tom thanked him 
again, and expressed his determination to 
redeem the past. And Chauncey said: 

I owe you at least as much as you owe 
We've out of the ditch to- 
fom. We haven't either of us got 


PP 
me climbed 


gether, 


to the top of the hill or in sight of it vet, 
but the straight road lies before us, and we 
both know the taste of ditch water well 


enough not to want to roll in 
help it.’”’ 


again if we 


can 
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A NOVELIST’S VIEWS OF NOVEL-WRITING. 
By ELIzaBeTH STUART PHELPs, 
Author of * The Gates Ajar \ I et 


AUTHORSHIP AND ACTIVE 


THE WRITING OF 


: MAKER of books with any tendency 
va towards the activities of moral 

form may be at some peculiar disadvan- 
tages. As I look back upon the last 
twenty-five years of my own life, I seem 
to myself to have achieved little or noth- 
ing in the stir of the great movements for 
improving the condition of society which 
have distinguished our day. Yet I am 
ous that these have often thrust in 
my study door and dragged me out into 
their forays, if not upon their battlefields. 
The grandfather who belonged to the un- 
derground railway and the grandfather of 
the German lexicon must have contended 
in the brain cells or heart cells of their 
unconscious descendant, as our ancestors 
do in the lives of all of for the re- 
former’s blood and the blood 


re- 


con 


sc 


us; 


student’s 


have always had an uncomfortable time 
of it together in my veins. 





PHILANTHROPY.—MORAL 


PURPOSE IN FICTION 


SHORT STORIES. 


It is almost impossible to understand, 
now, what it meant when I was tweuty- 
five for a young lady, reared as I was on 
Andover Hill, to announce that she shou!d 
forthwith approve and further the enfran 
chisement and elevation of her own 
Seen beside the really great martyrdoms 
and dedicat of the ‘‘ which 
throb through our modern life, this seems 


Se’ 


ions causes ”’ 
an episode only large enough to cause a 
smile. Yet I do not, to this hour, like to 
recall, and I have no intention whatever 
of revealing, what it cost me. In fact, it 
seems to have been my luck to stumble 
into various forms of progress to which I 
have been of the smallest possible use, 
yet for whose sake I have suffered the dis- 
comfort attending all action in moral im- 
provements without the happiness of 
knowing that this was clearly quite worth 
while. 
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Che creed is short, though it has taken 
a long time to tormulate 

I believe in the life everlasting, which is 
sure to be; and that it is the first duty of 
Christian faith to present that life in a 
form more attractive to the majority of 
me than the life lat NOW Is. 

I believe in women, and in their right 
to their own best possibilities in every de- 
partment of life. 

I believe that the methods of dress 
practised among women are a marked 


hindrance to the realization of these pos- 
and that they should be scorned 
persuaded out of society. 

| believe that the miseries consequent 
on the manufacture and sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors are so great as to command 
imperiously the attention of all dedicated 
lives: and that, while the abolition of 
American slavery was numerically | first, 
the liquor traffic is not 


sibiiities, 


Ol 


the abolition of 


morally 
| believe t al t 
vivisection which marks our immediate 


second. 


he urgent protest against 


day, and the whole plea for lessening the 


miseries of animals as endured at the hands 
of men, constitute the ‘*‘ next ’’ great moral 
question which Is to be put to the intelligent 
conscience, and that only the educated 
conscience can properly reply to it. 

I believe that the condition of our com- 


mon and statute laws is behind our age to 


an extent unperceived by all but a few of 
our social reformers; that wrongs mediz- 
va character, and practically resulting 
in great abuses and much unrecorded suf- 
fering, are still to be found at the doors of 
our legal system; and that they will remain 
there till the fated fanatic of this unde- 
veloped ‘*‘ cause’ arisesto demolish them. 

l am uncertain whether I ought to add 
that I believe in the homeopathic system 
of therapeutics. I am often told by 
sceptical friends that I hold this belief on 





with the Christian religion, and lam 


a par 

not altogether inclined to deny the sar- 
donic impeachment When our bodies 
cease to be drugged into disease and sin, 


it is my personal impression that our souls 
will begin to stand a fair chance; perhaps 
not much before. 


loo brief a creed! Yet still too short 
a life to practise it! But may the clover 
refuse to grow over my grave, and the 


flowers laid there by the dearest hands 
shrink from it, if I outlive the impulse of 
my heart to keep step with the onward 
movement of human life, and to perceive 
the battle afar when and 
where I can. 


off, charging 
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Justice Holmes, the son of our great 
poet, in a recent Decoration Day address, 
struck a pan in praise of the 
carelessness of life’’ which war taught us. 
Give splendid in 
moral as in physical danger, and the world 
will spin fast towards the stars 

I have intimated that the claims of my 
study have iuterfered with the demands 
which social reform would otherwise have 
made upon my life. This is an inevitable 
fact, imperfectly to be understood except 
by people whose business is to stay in a 
study. There is a puzzled expression 
sometimes cast upon one by men and 
women—but especially by women—whom 
one holds in the highest honor, whose 
own existence is dedicated to the moral 
agitation of the platform and the conven- 
tion and to the machinery of organiza- 
tion. Mine is not, nor has it ever been. 
My intellect may go with them, and my 
heart may throb for them, but my time 
and my vitality have always been dis- 
tinctly the property of my ideals of liter- 
ary art; ideals which are not the less im- 
perious to me because I know better than 
any of my critics how impossible it has 
been for me to reach them, where they— 


; splendid 


us such carelessness 


ist Awaking 


the I 


** Swing like lamps in the Ji 

On the eve of the Day of 

‘*Do not trouble her. She works in an- 
other way from ours,’ Mrs. Liver- 
more gently, one day, to some unknown 
agitator who was abusing rather than en- 
treating me into the performance of some 
platform exhibition for the sake of the 
cause. I blessed the woman who 
defended me from the and | 
think of her words and manner gratefully 
to this day. 

And this leads me to say, by the way— 
if I may spare a paragraph for the confes- 
sion—that it is fortunate for the real 
fulness and power of women in public 
address that their eminent in this 
direction has never in the least depended 
upon my individual contributions to 
history. In the course of my life I have 
made, indeed, the most conscientious and 
courageous efforts to defy my own tem- 
perament in this respect. I have read, 
and preached, and lectured; possibly I 
may have martyred myself in this manner 
fifteen or twenty times. The kindest of 
audiences, and my full quota of encour- 
agement, have not, and has not, been able 
to supply me with the pluck required to 
add visibly to this number of public ap- 


said 


> t 
great 


small 


one, 


use- 


success 


its 
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pearances. Before an audience I am an 
abject coward, and I have at last concluded 
to admit the humiliating fact. ‘The solid 
amount of suffering which I have endured 
on such occasions is as disproportionate 
as it is ridiculous. Once I was rash 
enough to pledge myself to deliver a short 
course of literary lectures before a coédu- 
cational university, where I was sure of 
that admiring and uncritical sympathy 
which young students give to a teacher to 


whom, for any reason, they feel at all 
drawn. For six disastrous weeks before 
this simple experience I dwindled with 


and I came to that 


terror, day and night; 

uudience of boys and girls as if they had 

been a den of tigers and I a solitary dis- 

abled gladiator, doomed at their claws. 
ive to the end of that 


| ( yntrived to 


‘course of lectures,’’ hiding my agonies 


with such hypocritical dissimulation that 
I was told the existence was not sus- 
rected b my) vudience, Whether the 

lents \ an wiser for that terary 
instruction I do not know; but I was. 
Ihe evitable miseries of life are enough, 
1 said I w never ornament them with 
the supe | S again io the lecture 
bureaus and the charity entertainments of 
our elocutionary Jand I have since that 
occasion offered one monotonous re ply: | 


am not a platform woman. Go thou in 
but, | pray thee, have me e 
Bushnell’s 
reform 
is so often misapplied in opposition 


peace, xcused 


iy 


phrase, 


and vicious 


strong 


the nature,’’ 


against 


which 


to the higher interests of women, some- 
times finds its fit survival; and I meekly 
suggest this as one of the contingencies 
which it seems created to cover. I glory 
in the success of a modest and oh- 
minded woman in public address. | am 


proud of her to the iast shrinking nerve in 
my own organization. She to 
something phenomenal, to be admired in 
But this is a 
and I have retreated from 


seems ne 


silent awe reform against 


my nature; the 


field. 


ted 


mall 
atidi 


I have said (to return to our inter 
thought) that the duties of a student 
writer have icroached uj 
power to throw my life into moral refor 
but | am anxious add that my interest 
in moral has to 


often e on my 


Ws; 
to 
reforms con 


never, ny 


sciousness, encroached upon my power 
such as that has been—to write, or upon 
those habits of study which are the key to 


combination lock of a 
On the 


ire that such sympathies with 


the 1 successful 
writing, contrary, | am dis- 


tinctly aw 
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the moral agitations of our day as have 
touched me at all have fed, not famished, 
my literary work. I think that most 
writers who have trodden a similar path 
would say as much; but there is more in- 
volved in such testimony than would seem 
at first sight. Let me suspend the thoight, 
however, while I allow myself a moment 
of more purely personal musing. 

Upon reviewing the 
my long-suffering 


list of books whi 
publishers of the emi 


nent and friendly house which has borne 
with me for thirty years attribute to my 
pen, I find in the whole of it but one 
which is confessedly and component 


written to further ethical reforn 
We | 


his is a little pampl 
women. It isnothing mor 


an 


ilet on the dress o 


enor less than a 


tract; and never claimed to be \ tract 
though it spoke with the rhetoric of m«¢ 
of artists, or of angels, and though it had 


compassed the cir 


novel or a spelling-book, is in no s¢ 
literature, nor ev iterary art; nor evel 
claims to be. No artist or artisan of the 
school of art for art’s sake can be m 
acutely aware of axioms like these than 


his feliow-student who, from a di 





cally opposite conception of the nature and 


rovince of literature, dips his pen now 


and then into the hot blood of some |} 


with skulking error which preachers and 


g 
philanthropists and men of science have 
passed by pon the other side and left 
for the teller of tales or the singer of song 


¢ 
to trouble himself where. 
rt J 


stories 


reminded how many of 
with an ethica 


am 
written 


mave bee 


purpose, that is quite another accusation, 
and one which I have not, from any point 
of view, the wraith of a wish to deny. 


I have bet particularly clos- 


asked, 1n 
] 


ing these papers, to say a few words about 


my own theory of literary art. Howeve 
unimportant one’s personal fraction of 
achievement may be, it is built upon the 


ory of some kind; and the theory may | 
considered of as much or as little interes 
or value as the work achieved 

‘*T have never gone—I do not go—so 
deep as that,’’ said one of our foremost 
novelists to me, many years ago, when | 
asked him why he did not handle some 
situation which had presented itself to m« 
as peculiarly adapted to his strong and 
delicate pet But he spoke gravely, and 
too thoughttf lly for the lightness of his 
words I was not surprised when, long 


afterwards, I noticed that had become 
of the most serious of 


book ot 


he 


absurbed in some 
ions, ind that 


sociologic al aquest 
S i 
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his no longer held itself in graceful scorn 
~ > 
apart from the study of the higher and the 


deeper laws which govern human life. 
But the phrase of his stayed by me. He 
would not gO “SO deep as that wt Yet 
this was no inditer of society verse, no 


buildér of uproarious paragraphs, no dab- 
bler in comedy, whose profession it was to 
make a man laugh 
woman smile when she had 


after dinner, or a 


sat down tocry. 


(Heaven preserve the ligltsome race, for 
we need them when we can spare the 
tragic artist.) He of whom I speak was 
an artist in fiction; of dignity, versatility, 


and fame 

What manner of 
bold to ask, who would not “‘ g 
that’’ ? t 


artist were he, I make 
Oo as deep 
elaborate, subtle, 
may be. Perfect, 
he is not, and he cannot 

artistic sense 


life 


as Graceful, 


ngenious, charming, he 


i 
I suggest, be; 


no, nor even complete in the 
of the term, who refuses to portray 
exactly as it Is. 

In a word, I believe it to be the province 
of the literary artist to tell the truth about 
the world he lives in: and | suggest that, 
in so far as he fails to be an accurate truth- 
teller, he fails to be an artist 

Now, there is something obviously very 
about this 
to trace the recognition down, 
one is amused to perceive that here is al- 


familiar proposition ; 


and, turning 


Simple 


most the precise language of the school of 


| g 
writers to which one distinct \ does not 
belong. Truth, like climate, is common 
property; and I venture to suggest that 
the issue between the two contending 
schools of literary art to-day is not so 


much one of fact as of form; or, perhaps 
I should rather say, tiot ich one 


theory as of temperament in the 


so mi of 


expres- 
sion of theory. 

A literary artist portrays life as it is, or 
has been, as it might be, should 
be We classify him as the realist, the 
romanticist, or the idealist; though I am 
not but our classification is more de- 
fee than his ability to meet it. 
rate, for instance, the first of these clauses 
from the formulation. Let 
the duty of the artist in fiction to-day to 
paint life as it With this inevitable 
observation who of us has any quarrel ? 

he quarrel arises when the artist de- 
fines his subject and chooses his medium. 
The conflict begins when the artist proffers 
his personal impression as to what life is. 
** Your work,’’ said Hall Caine before the 
Century Club, **is what you are.’’ Just 
here, I venture to suggest, lies the only 
important, uncontested field left in a too 


or as it 


sure 


tive Sepa- 


¢ 
It IS 


us say, 


exists 
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familiar war. Most of the controversy 
between our schools of art goes “* firing 
wild,’’ because it fails to perceive the true 
relations of this one simple feature of re- 
sistance. 

We are all agreed, I submit, that we 
should picture life as it is. If I may re- 
turn to the definitive words, our difference 
is not so much one of artistic theory as of 
the personal equation. Our book reveals 
what life isto us. Life is to us what we 
are. Mr. Howells, in his charming papers 
of last autumn on literary Boston, has 
given us some of the latest phrases of the 
of art whose chief exponent in 
America he undoubtedly ts. Of our great 
New Englanders—Hawthorne, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Holmes, 
Mrs. Stowe—he ‘Their art 
Puritan. So far as it was impressed 
it was marred by the intense ethicism that 
pervaded and still characterizes the 
New England mind. 
lessly pointed the moral in all they did. 
It was in poetry and in romance that they 


school 
was 


Says: 


They still help- 


excelled. In the novel, so far as they at- 
tempted it, they failed. New Eng 


land yet lacks her novelist, because it was 
her instinct and her conscience to be true 
to an ideal of life rather than to life it- 
self.’’ Of the greatest of American 
novels, he concludes by saying that “* it is 
an address to the conscience and not 
the taste; to the ethical not 
zesthetical sense.”’ 

This is not the place, nor does it offer 
the space, in which to reply with anything 
which I should call thoroughness to such a 
view of the nature of art. But 
to be the place for me to suggest, at least, 
as much as this: 

Since art implies the truthful and con- 
scientious study of life as it is, we con- 
tend that to be a radically defective view 
of art which would preclude from it the 
ruling constituents of life. Moral char- 
acter is to human life what is to the 
natural world—it is elemental. 

There was more than literary science in 
Matthew Arnold’s arithmetic when he 
called ‘‘conduct three-fourths of life.’’ 
Possibly the Creator did not make the 
world chiefly for the purpose of providing 
studies for gifted novelists; but if He had 
done so, we can scarcely imagine that He 
could have offered anything much better 
in the way of material, even though one 
look the moral element squarely in the 
face and abide by the fact of its tremen- 
dous proportion in the scheme of things. 
The moral element, it cannot be denied, 


to 


sense, the 


it seems 


air 
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predominates enormously in the human 
struggle, the creation 
ideal, failure and 


drama. ‘The moral 
of character, the moral 
success in reaching it, anguish and ecstasy 
in missing or gaining it, the instinct to ex- 
tend the appreciation of moral beauty 
and to worship its Eternal Source—these 
exist wherever human he 
whole magnificent play of the moral nature 


being doe Ss. 


sweeps over the human stage with a force, 
a splendor, and a diversity of effect which 


no artist can deny if he*would, which the 
greatest artist never tries to withstand, 
and against which the smallest will pro- 
test in vain. 

Strike ‘‘ethicism’’ out of life, good 


ends, before you shake it out of story! 
‘* Puritan ’’ than to be 


be superfic ial 


{rl 
Fear less to seem 
Fear 
than to seem “* deep.’’ 
your moral than to 
nity It is for us to remind you, since it 
seems to that overlook the fact, 


inadequate more to 
Fear less to point 
miss 


your opport ue 


us you 


that in any highly formed or fully formed 
creative power the ‘‘ethical’’ as well as 
the ‘‘wsthetical sense’’ is developed 
Where ‘‘the taste’’ is devel ped at the 


the artist is 
He is, in this case, at least as 
where the ethical 
sense is developed at the expense of the 


expense of ‘‘ the conscience’ 


incomplete 
incompiete he is 


as 


esthetic. Specialism in literary art, as in 
science, has its uses, but it is not sym- 
metry; and this is not a law intended to 
work only one way. 

It is an ancient and honorable rule of 
rhetoric, that he is the greatest writer 
who, other things being equal, has the 
greatest subject. He is, let us say, the 
largest artist who, other things being 
equal, holds the largest view of human 


life Ihe largest view of human life, we 
contend, is that which recognizes moral 
responsibility, and which recognizes it in 
eatest way. 


In a word, the province of the 


the g 
artist is 
to portray life as it is, and life zs moral re- 
sponsibility Life is several other things, 
we do not deny. It is beauty, it is joy, 
it is tragedy, it 1s comedy, it is psychical 
and physical pleasure, it is the interplay of 
a thousand rude or delicate motions and 
emotions, it is the grimmest and the mer- 
riest motley of phantasmagoria that could 
il to the gravest or the maddest brush 
put to palette; but it is steadily and 
sturdily and always moral responsibility. 
\n artist can no more fling off the moral 
from work than he can 
from his private life. A great artist (let 
me repeat) is too great to try todoso. With 


appe 


ever 


sense his oust it 


one or two familiar exceptions, of which 
more might be said, the greatest have laid 
in the moral values of the 
life lays them in; and in li 

to be evaded. a squeamish- 


**ethicism ”’ 


res just 


as fe they are 
not 
ness against 


There IS 
which 


Is quite as 


much to be avoided as any squeamishness 


about ‘‘the moral nude in art or other 
debatable question. he great wavy is to 
go grandly in, as the Creator did whe He 
made the models which we are fain to 
copy. After all, the Great Artist is not a 
poor master; all His foregrounds stand 
out against the perspective of t noral 
nature W hy go tiptoeing about the easel 
to avoid it ? 

** Helplessly to point the moral ”’ is the 


last thing needful or artistic lhe moral 


takes care of itself. Life is moral struggle 
you 


Portray the str lig@le, and 


no tract. In so far as you feel obliged to 
write the tract, your work is not well done 
One of the greatest works of fiction ever 


any tongue was ‘* Les 


~ 


given to the world in any 
Misérables \re those five books the less 


novels because they raised mortal crv 


+} 


ec 
of the despised and rejected against the 
deafness of the world? By the 


of a great art, No! 


mayesty 


Did Victor Hugo write a tract? He 
told an immortal story Hold beside it 
the sketches and pastels, the etchings, the 
studies in dialect, the adoration of the 


1 


the 


the 


dissection of the cadaver, 
the 


incident, 
which form 
our schools to-day! 

It has seemed to 


fashion in 
me, to return to the 


Is apie 


personal question, that, so far as one 


to command attention at all, one’s first 
duty in the effort to become a terary 
artist 1s to portray the most important, 
not altogether the least important, feat- 
ures of the world he lives in. Ihe last 


thirty years in America have pulsated with 
e No phase of 
It hast 


moral strug; society has 


SR 
anged from social ex 


escaped it. 


periment to religious cataclysm and to 
national upheaval I suggest that even 
moral reforms, even civic renovations, 
might have their proper position in the 
artistic representation of a given age or 
stage of life. I submit that even the re 


ligious nature may be fit material for a 


work of art which shall not be refused the 


name of a novel for that reason. Such ex 


pressions of ‘“‘ethicism’’ are phases of 


ture 


tor 


human life, are elements of human na 
Therefore, they lawful 
any artist who chooses them, who under- 
stands them, and whose art is sufficient for 
their control. If he has sacrificed truth 


are material 
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or beauty to didactics he is, in so far, no 


artist. But because he selects for his can- 
vas, whether from mere personal aptitude 
or from a color sense which leads him to 
prefer the stronger values, the moral 


elements of life, he shall not for that reason 
denied the name of artist. ‘‘ Omit 
eternity in your estimate of area,’’ said a 
great mathematician, 
is wrong.’’ Omit the true proportions of 
moral responsibility in your estimate of 
beauty, you who paint for ‘‘ Art’s sake,’’ 
and your art is in error. 


be 


‘*and your solution 


form of fiction which, I 
think, is imperfectly understood by stu- 
dents and critics, to which, as it happens, 
I have g attention, and 
which is, therefore, peculiarly interesting 
to me I mean the The 
difficulties in the way of creating a good 
| are sufficiently obvious. I question 


‘There is one 


ven some special 


short story. 
nove 
severe as those in the 
The short story, 


whether they are as 
» short story. 
of 


highly developed piece of 


and will, | 


evolution, 1s a 

workmanship, 
far more 
exquisite one than we at present compass. 
\ good short story is a work of art which 
daunts us in proportion to its brevity. It 


in its present stage 


think, yet become a 


would not be easy for one who has not 
‘*served his time out’* at this form of 
creation to understand the laws of con- 


involved in it and the rigidity 
demanded them. Per- 
haps I ought fairly to say, in venturing to 


struction 


of obedience by 


offer this assertion, th it, personally, | 
make a very hard time of it over a short 
story. I do not know how to write one 
easily or quickly. ‘* Zhose things ?’’ said 


a friend to and he a learned 


man, accustomed to study from fourteen 


me once, 


to eighteen hours a day at his own profes- 


4s Why, | supposed vou got those 


SIO 
1oOn SS 


ott 


” 


in a few hours! 


It has always taken me at least from a 


month to six weeks to finish a magazine 
story. I confess that I “toil terribly’’ 
over them. It makes little difference 


blinding 
cur- 


whether the motif comes in a 
flash, or in a slow, insulated electric 
rent: the construction and execution 
main inexorable , above 


re- 
frowning 
attention, patience, vitality, energy, until 


ideals, 


the work is done. One who honors this 
vehicle of thought is often ill with the 
strain before a magazine tale of forty 


pages of manuscript can be apparently 
completed. The work upon such a story 
is never done. Revision calls the vision 
to account in that iron exaction from one’s 
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self which is so much more remorseless 
than the exaction that any critic can make 
upon one. 

Fortunately, perhaps, the editor calls 
for his copy, and the laboring pen must 


drop its loving task. The story goes to 


press. Then come the days and nights 
of wishing that it had stayed at home! 
Then the steady action of the brain, 
which has for weeks stiffened about the 
story, goes on till it meets the reaction 
awaiting all strenuous labor. I recast, 


remodel, retouch, destroy the whole thing 
a dozen times in my mind, and recreate it; 
scathing myself that I ever suffered it to 
leave the of the little 
pasteboard pad, held across the lap, on 
which I write 


once a species of 


sate protec tion 
lhe proof-sheets come: at 
relief and of torment. 
The changes which can and which cannot 
be made in the text combat each other. 


No proof leaves the study without three 
revisions 
I look upon a short story, properly 


fitted for the higher magazines of our day, 
as one of the very finest forms of expres- 
No inspiration is too noble for it; 
no amount of too severe for 
it. It is my belief that there is a future 
for the short story, which all our expert- 


sion. 


hard work is 


ments and achievements are building with 
a gradual and a beautiful architecture. 

Is the natural growth of way of 
telling a story in part a concession to the 
restlessness of our times, in which all men 
‘‘the whip of the sky’’ and 
Shall we sometime 


this 


are driven by 
lost art ? 


leisure Is a 


come to the point where people will no 
longer think themselves able to read 
books? Will the novel dwindle to the 
novelette (that dreariest of efforts to do 


a thing and not do it at the same time) ? 
Will the volume shrink to the 
essay in Will all the 
classics in fiction some day be short sto- 
ries? Who can prophesy? Not I; and 
would not, if I could. 

Perhaps the question oftenest asked of 
any writer by “‘the great unknown”’ of 
his readers is which of his own writings 
he personally prefers. It has always 
seemed to me rather a foolish question; 
for itis not of the slightest consequence 
what an author thinks about his own 
work: he may have his opinion as to what 
ought to be the best thing he has done; 
but his readers will decide for him what ¢s 
the best—or the worst—that he has offered 
them. 

‘* The public,’’ Thackeray used 
‘is a jackass.’’ With this great 


scientinc 


the last review ? 


to say, 
author- 


‘ 
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ity I feel forced to differ a little. On the 
whole, I have a profound respect for the 
sense of the reading public. If large 
numbers of intelligent people like a book 
—one may believe in one’s soul that it ts 
the poorest thing one has done—but one 
is forced to think that there was something 
worth while about it. If they dislike a 
book, I am more than ready to suspect 
that there is a reason for it, though I may 
labor under the personal delusion that it 
is my chef-d euvre 

Still, since there seems to be a wide- 
spread natural wish to know how authors 
discriminate among their own works, I do 
not know that it is any more unreasonable 
a demand to comply with than the mania 
for autographs. 

And, by the way, if I may take a mo- 
ment’s recess from a subject which will 
not be the worse for a respite, this may be 
as good a place as any other in which to 
say that I have been reluctantly forced, 
for dear life, to decline the distribution 


of autographs by mail, except for the 


gratifir ation of the sick and for charities. 
Che demand having reached a point where 
I had no longer strength or time to com- 
ply with it, I was forced to adopt a course 


not at heart as ungracious as it may seem. 


Good Lord, deliver us from ten, twenty 
cards to an envelope! And preserve us 
from the crises when the autograph ept- 
demic strikes a school or a college, like 
the measles, and runs through! When 


autograph bed-quilts and autograph aprons 
vie with autograph lamp-shades and auto- 
graph table-cloths, a writer who cannot 
command secretary, typewriter, or any 
aid whatever to the mechanical part of 
his profession, finds himself at bay. 
When, one day, I received a peremptory 
order from some remote and unknown in- 
dividual for autograph prayers, 1 resorted 
to the protest of all overworked and un- 
derpaid laborers in our times—lI struck. 

lo come back to our bisected para- 
graph: If I am to say for which of my 
short stories I have any especial prefer- 
ence, the list would be sadly brief—‘* The 
Madonna of the Tubs,’’ perhaps, and 
‘* Jack, the Fisherman,’’ ‘‘ The Supply at 
Saint Agatha’s,’’ ‘‘The Bell of Saint 
Basil’s,’’ and possibly one other. These 
indicate to my aspiration the astral bodies 
of something which I should have liked to 
do, if I could have done it. 

Among the books which I have written 
in the last twenty-five years there are too 
many which were cast in very early youth, 
when an unpractised pen and unformed 


ideas of art compassed nothing that I like 
to recall, or to have others remember. 
The stories known as ‘‘ The Gates’’ series 
have a certain interest to me, for the rea- 
son that they continue to this day to find 
more readers than any or all other books 
I have written, and that in chronological 
proportion. ‘Beyond the Gates’’ and 
‘The Gates Between’’ were written in 
maturer life than the first: I have a little 
tenderness for these two dreams of the 
life to be. ‘* The Story of Avis’’ is a 
woman’s book, and an author would care 
for it in proportion as she cared for her 
own sex. Perhaps, on the whole, I have 
written nothing which I should be so sorry 
to have seriously misunderstood, or am so 
glad to find friends for, as the last story: 
‘* A Singular Life.’’ 

This brings me to say, gladly, how 
much I owe, in the little share of the hard 
work of my times which I have done, to 
the picturesque, warm-hearted people of 


the sea, among whom I have spent the 


last twenty summers he tide does not 
rise through my pen as it did through 
Celia Thaxter’s—who, I think, seldom pub- 
lished a poem which did not contain an 
allusion to the sea; but I have neighbored 
the life of the coast too long not to feel 
myself a part of it. I am told that cer- 
tain ‘‘ material’’ in Gloucester is pointed 
out as the original of scenes or of characters 


in some of my stories; and I should like 
to take this opportunity to say that, while 
I may paint in the tints or outlines of 
rocks and beaches, downs and_ harbor, 
fleet and wharf, I never draw portraits of 
my neighbors or of my friends They 
have taught me much, however, of a kind 
of knowledge of which it would be im- 
possible for any writer to divest himself. 
I honor their courage, their generosity, 
their patience in hardship, and their pluck 
in overcoming it; and I like that some- 
thing wild and salt in their natures akin 
to the winds and the waves in which they 
live. In so far as their qualities have 
washed up into my stories, the debt is dis- 
tinctly mine. The story of *‘ A Singular 
Life’’ came out of the depths of the sea 
and of a heart that has long loved the sea 
people. Bayard is my dearest hero. 

Our Gloucester home itself has suffered 
a ‘‘sea change’’ within the last five years. 
The choice spot on the chosen side of the 
harbor became, in time, a Babel in which 
only those ‘‘ who sleep o’ nights’’ could 
rest. The tramp and the tongue of the 
summer army devastated Paradise. The 
wand of the house-mover—most startling 
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of modern magicii waved over the cot 


tns 


tage and to-day we find ourselves wafted 


from shore to farm: from stormy tides, 


both salt and human, we have come to 
in hor 
‘Sweet fic beyond the swelling flood.” 

How confusing and bewitching is the ex- 
perience, no one can divine who has not 
moved his house, and gone on living in 
it! Through windows which used to gaze 
on Normat Woe and Boston Light and 
the tossing easter shore, and the fleets 
( imping at thet roads like tethered sea- 
horses at their bits, we look to see ‘‘ the 
daisies dressed for the dance’’ with the 
clovers, and the cattle slowly winding 
1cross the downs beyond the rope gate 
whit with the genuine native Glouces- 
te inst ct ve found ourselves q lite 
nat illy cons cting out of the sheets of 
( Ns v-DOd which we do not call a 
yacht, which tugs at her mooring off the 
Wer, SIX Minutes away Beyond the door 
on which the spray used to dash in the 
autumn gales, ies the tapestry of the 
marshes, a vast Persian rug, unfolded in 
i the d deep shades that Oriental 
weavers love, against the feet of the cliffs 

whose gray shoulders mark the fascinat- 
Ing toregr 1d of the downs 

Happy the flitting that stirs from home 
to home, and never from home to hotel- 
life! 

here is a side in the Garden City of 
Massachusetts where we have built the 
most modest of houses into the most lux- 
urious ol indscapes All our splendor IS 
outside. ‘‘QOh,’’ said a shivering cock- 
ney, ‘‘ these places where there is climate, 
and nothing else!’”’ lo such a visitor 
our ‘‘poem of places’’ might seem a 
view, and nothing else. But town life has 


not spoiled the whole of our. day and gen- 
and enough remain who have eyes 
nd nerves to feel the free horizon, 
» electric air, the gracious sweep of 


hill and valley outline, the rose-garden of 

the conflagration of the sunset, 

the banner of the woods and meadows. 
Poverty itself is rich in a country home: 


and plain New England comfort and econ- 


the sunrise, 


omy we consider to be in princely circum- 
stances Our upholstery hangs in our 
silver birches and bronze chestnuts, our 
red oaks and olive pines. Our Wilton 


\xminster lie in our clovers and snow- 
Our bric-a-brac on the 
boughs of our apple-trees when the blos- 
blushes. Our jewels blaze on the 
tips of pine-fronds when the ice- 


al d 
drifts shines 
som 


our 
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storms glaze and the sun of the winter 
thaw is hot. Our galleries are filled with 
the masterpieces of May and of October, 
framed in quiet study windows whose 
moods we choose to fit with ours. 

We want 
when talk; they have 
taught us their language, and we need no 
translator when the winds abroad. 
The piano rings to the accompaniment of 
grand winter storms from which only the 
true country Jover never shrinks; and the 


books on their shelves or tables turn lov- 


can 
our 


never quite for society 


pine-groves 


are 


ing faces to the readers who do not count 
the evenings dull in the society of these 
loyal and lifelong friends. ‘The country- 
side without and the fireside within 
the book of home together; and the 
they read is Peace 

It is impossible for us to sing too loud 
the of For 
we believe it to be the one way of living. 


I should 


open 
word 


country life a student, 


song 


Perhaps, to be just say subur- 


ban life 
from Boston 


since it is but twenty-five minutes 


to our door: and the world 


is always with us if we want it 

In point of fact, one may not want it 
very much. lhe distractions, the exhaus- 
tions, the savage noises, the demands of 
town life are, for me, mortal enemies to 


thought, to and to study; its ex- 


tremes of squalor and of splendor do not 


sieep, 


stimulate, but sadden me; certain phases 


of its society I profoundly value, but 
would sacrifice them to the heaven of 
country quiet, if I had to choose between. 

In this shelter of snow and silence we 
spend eager winters; for our hardest 


work, like that, perhaps, of most people 
of our calling, is done between October 
and June. Life seems to grow busier, | 
find, as middle age strikes step with one. 
‘*T have always been thinking,’’ 
gentle, careworn woman to me 
‘*that the time would come when things 
would grow easier; it never has; perhaps 
it will yet.’’ Perhaps it did; for she died 
that year. 

But we, like so many others who think 
more of working than of dying, care only 
to push on steadily, wishing less for ces- 
sation of toil than for strength to keep at 
it; and for wisdom to make it worthy of 
the ideal of labor and of life which we 
believe to be the most precious gift of 
heaven to any soul. When one has gone 
as far as one can in search of it, will it 
come, like the father in the parable, though 
yet a great way off, to meet one, and 
shorten the remainder of the way ? 

The fog was breathing off Cape Ann 


said a 
once, 
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when I put my pen to the first words of 
these broken recollections. The coast 
was hidden. [he sea was calling. He 


fog is breath- 
country as I 
The blue and 


asked The 
ing over the inland rolling 


grave questions. 


write this closing page. 

purple mists of a soft November storm, 
that cannot make up its mind whether to 
stay or go, smoke far along the valley. 


The outlines of the woods and distance 


are blurred as if with an imperious brush. 
Half the of the 


meaning gentie scene Is 


85 
> been 


brilliant lessons, but those that have 
hat will 


educative to ourselves—those t 
make it easier to 
to live happily, and with t 
upon a true horizon. 
Perhaps, in my honest soul, | 


live, and more possible 


ne eves [oc ussed 


dering if these fragments wi 


as much as this for any reader of all th 
patient number. 

But the mist is on the hills as o the 
valleys, and the outlines of the landscape 
all are hidden. I can see but a iittie way 


hidden. ‘The sea is too many miles away Is it the fog that reminds me?  Per- 
to hear him. I am the one who doesthe haps! But that, or something else, drags 
calling, who asks the questions now. But out of my pen the poignant words of 
strong silence answers me. Zangwill, who said of a certain writer 
Since out of life we all learn a few that ‘* he had concealed himself behind an 
things well, we find it natural to try to autobiography.’’ If one has done as 
make them over to other lives; and we much as that, perhaps one has met the 
should choose for our telling, not the most chief conditions of the case. 
ae — -v Dp 
ASPIRATIONS—-EXPLANATIONS. 
By ANTHONY Hopt 
Author of rhe Prisoner of Zenda Phros r 
ASPIRATIONS 
| HAD been telling Philippa March ex “Oh! of love?” said I, meditatively, 
actly how matters stood between as I deposited my hat on the table 
Cousin Flo and myself. ‘* That’s serious, surely, if anything in 


‘It’s really a little awkward, you know,’ 

] ended, 
Awkward! ’”’ 
listened to me quite gravely. 
Mr. Vansittart ? I it 
And her clear blue eyes flashed si 
Now I myself did 


actly disgusting, so 


smiling. 
said Philippa, who had 
Awkward, 


17 li sa * 
Call aisgusting. 
rm 


consider it ex- 


nothing more 


— 


not 
g, | said 
than, 

Perhaps I oughtn’t to have mentioned 
to you. But it in a 
L\ Of course, it’s a secret 
‘* Well, I suppose you wouldn’t like it 
known,’”’ Philippa, with mean- 


Ing. 


it seemed 


W 


amusing 


observed 


I sat smoothing my hat and smiling. 

‘* What are you smiling at 
sharply. ex. I 
like 
Cousin Flo) 
do!’’ And 
down 

‘* A jest of what, Miss March ?”’ 

‘“Why, of—of—of love and so on, Mr. 
Vansittart.’”’ 


?’’ she asked, 
wonder how and 
you’’ (by which meant 
‘can make a jest of it as you 
began to walk up and 


you 
a 


people sne 


she 


the world is? And you make fun of it 
all 


‘* Well, 
pleaded. 


t makes a fool ot 


Philippa gave me a look at walked 
about. 
‘* You're quite right said | It’s 


it’s uncommon bad form 


that 


‘You were just as bad _ yourself 
worse.”’ 

‘*“Why worse ?”’ 

‘““You were the man Yi began it 
You encouraged her.”’ 

Flo does not give the impression of 
needing encouragement, but I let that 
pass. In fact, I was much interested in 
Philippa’s opinion. 

‘* You're right,’’ I said again It isa 
serious thing.’’ 

‘“Tt’s a holy thing,’’ said Philippa, from 


the middle of the room 

“*It is,’’ I agreed, meeting her earnest 
gaze. ‘* Withthe right person, it is; with 
the wrong—”’ 
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‘‘It’s a desecration,’’ interrupted Phi- 
lippa. 

‘I’m so glad I talked to you about it, 
Miss March. You take such a jolly—lI 
mean, such a splendidly high view of it. 
You elevate the whole thing so.’ And I 
rose and joined Philippa, who was now 
standing on the hearth-rug, 

her hair through 
room window. 

‘* Have you read this ?”’ 
suddenly, 
mantel-piece. 


where the sun 
caught the drawing- 
asked Philippa, 
taking volumes from the 
‘‘ It’s simply magnificent.”’ 
‘I don’t think I have. What is it?’’ 
‘**Incomprehensa,’*’ answered Phi- 
lippa. ‘* By the author of ‘ Too Many by 
Half,’ you know.”’ 
‘*What’s it about ?’ 
A girl,’’ said Philippa, with kindling 
‘who gave her wuaole life to But 
to 


three 


eye, 
what’s the use of talking about it 
You're laughing again.”’ 


‘Upon my honor, I just screwed up my 


you ? 


mouth because—because of the sun, you 
know.’”’ 

‘* Gave her whole life to saving a man 
not in the least worthy of her.’ 

‘‘What a pity!’’ said I, trying to say 


the right thing 
\ pity! It’s just that that’s so splen- 
did.’’ 
‘Oh, ves, of course—in one point of 
view Yes, it would be, Miss March.’’ 


And he 1 
‘* Liked some one else, did he ?’’ 
** Oh, no. He loved her—’’ 


he 


ever understood her!’’ 


had some good 
Philippa, with 
That made it 


“Come, 
<— 


measureless 


his way,.’’ ended 
disdain. 
worse.”’ 

yet I had 


is wonderfully 


I began to feel uncomfortable; 
another feeling 
striking 


S( ornful 


Philippa 


when she looks haughty and 


‘1 shall read it,’’ said I ‘It’s a fine 


idea. Pity things like that don’t happen 
rea life! In real life nobody tries to 
help a fellow 
[ think I achieved some pathos in this 


for 
glance upon me. 
‘* He's just 


remark, Philippa turned a softened 


allowed,’’ I continued, ‘‘ to 


go on making an—making all sorts of 
ylunders, I mean—and nobody cares 
enough to do anything. 


~ Ss very hard to help some people,’’ 
said Philippa, sadly. 

‘* But what’s her name—”’ 

‘*Incomprehensa, Mr. Vansittart. 

‘Yes. Thanks. Incomprehensa tried, 
all the same.’’ 
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“Yes, she did,”’ said Philippa; and a 
pause followed. 

‘* But a book's one thing and life’s an- 
other,’’ I observed, bitterly. 

‘*It oughtn’'t to be,’’ said Philippa, in a 
low voice; and she looked away towards 
the window. ‘‘I don’t think it would be 
with—with everybody.” 

‘* A fellow feels, don’t you know, Miss 
March, that he would be better if any- 
body took any interest in him, you know 
—I mean, sensibly—not all for a lark, as 
Flo does.’ 

‘*She’s not very herself, is 
?”’ asked Philippa, with a slight, pa- 
tient smile. 

‘* That’s the worst of it, 
of course, she’s no use. I often feel that 
if I had some one to—well, at any rate, to 
talk to about such things—”’ 

‘* What things, Mr. Vansittart ?’ 

‘* Oh, well—oh, well Come, you know 
what I mean, Miss March.’”’ 

And Philippa said softly, 

‘* Ves, I think I do, Mr. Vansittart.’’ 

‘*Tf,’’ I resumed, ** I 
talk to you sometimes—’ 

‘“*I—I’m_ often 
Philippa. 

‘* And hear what you think about it, you 
know, and see your—I mean, hear your 
opinion 


serious 


she 


said I. ** So, 


might come and 


at home,’’ murmured 


‘If you really think it would be 
any—’ 

‘* Oh, it would—no end, I assure you, 
Miss March. It would make me a differ- 
ent fellow—upon my word, it would. It 
would elevate me. I am sure it would 


elevate me like anything.’’ 
Philippa blushed—maybe only because 
I was implying a compliment to her moral 


worth. I continued to regard her with 
admiring eyes. 
‘It would make me very happy if I 


thought * she said. 


‘*And—and, Miss March,’’ I inter- 
rupted, encouraged by her tone, “ per- 
haps you might find there was some good 
in a chap, after all, and 


‘I’m sure I should, Mr. Vansittart.’’ 

** And then perhaps some day you might 
come to care for—’’ 

I had got thus far (and, after all, it was 
most of the way) when Philippa suddenly 
drew back, and, flushing a 
asked in grand indignation, 

‘Have you forgotten your cousin, Mr. 
Vansittart ?”’ 


fine color, 


It was exactly what I had done. I had 
clean forgotten Flo. 
‘**You must have, I think,’’ she went 
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on, *‘or you would hardly venture to hint 
to me- 4 
* Look 


, it’s all 


here, Miss March,’’ I broke in, 
nonsense about Flo, you 
She doesn’t half mean it, and I don’t 
I understood that you had asked- 

“Well, so I did,’’ I admitted in desper- 
ation ‘I say, Philippa—I mean, Miss 
March—if I can square it with—’’ 

‘If you can what?’’ 

‘If IT can honorably 

‘ Not another word, please, Mr. Vansit- 
tart! How can [I listen while your 
in—?’’ She broke off, turning away. 
I took a step after her. 


KnDOW 


COoOUuUS- 


But 


‘“ Tf my cousin were not—’’ I began, in 
low, persuasive tones. 
‘“ Not another word, please,’’ whis 


ered Philippa. 
** There it is! ’’ 
left to myself. 
out to me! . 
Philippa did not do what I suggested in 
a literal sense, but 


I cried tragically. ‘* I’m 
You won’t hold a finger 


she allowed me to see 


her profile instead of the back of her 
head. 

‘Please go away now,’’ said she. 

‘T’ll go, said |, ‘‘if 


HOPE. 





** No, no; 
“If you'll 
‘**One word ?”’ 


go, please! ’’ 
say one word to me!”’ 
I just heard from Phi- 
lippa, as I leant my head forward to catch 
it. 
‘* Ves, one word. Then I shall have 
to tackle—I—I mean 
like an honest man to Flo and—and do it, 
you know.’ 


strength to to go 


There was a pause. I stood 
\t last Philippa spoke. 

‘I never thought of this,’’ 

‘Of course, you didn’t,”’ said | \s 
a matter of fact, I had not thought of it 
mvself. 

*I—I do think there’s some good in you 

i little.’’ 

\h, you're too 
Just a little, which 
ences—"’ 

‘* Yours would be angel 

‘* Hush, hush!’”’ 

‘*Say one word,”’ I implored. 

(And Philippa, her profile—which is a 
most admirable presented to 
me, spoke the one word I asked 

‘* Perhaps,’’ said Philippa. 

I gave a cry of joy. 


expectant. 


she said 


sé 


under good influ- 


one—still 





z 


i| 
ii 
‘h 
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‘*Now go,”’ added Philippa. ‘*Good-by,’’ said I, and I opened the 
As a gentleman I was bound to go. I door. 
took my hat and walked straight to the ‘“Shall you see her to-night ?’’ asked 
door, a smile of radiant happiness on my Philippa. 
face. Just as I reached it, Philippa spoke I paused a moment; then I said, ** I'll 
again, try,’’ and I shut the door. 
‘* Mr. Vansittart!”’ I went downstairs whistling softly. 
“*Vea?* Then I lit a cigarette. I wanted it. And 
‘ You—you'll see your cousin soon ?”’ I said, as I walked away, 
Somehow I felt less radiant. My smile ‘*T wonder if I’m in a tight place.’’ 
vanished For it seemed possible that | was. So I 
** (ood by, said Philippa. took the night to think it over. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


- the doorway I met Captain Worsley. Flo was sitting on the sofa. I walked 
(he occurrence did not, at the mo- up to her with a shame-faced air. 
ment, strike me as significant. I was en- ‘* I’ve come to tell you something, Flo,’’ 
grossed with the prospects of the coming said I, in a grave tone. 
interview. How should I break to Flo ‘*Oh, bother! I’m busy,’’ said Flo. 
that I had at last found my true haven, ‘** But it’s important. When you hear 
and that the nonsense between herself and it—’’ 
me must end ? ‘* Won't to-morrow do, Dick ?’’ 
**No,”” said I. I was wound up; I 
should probably be incapable of it to- 


morrow. ‘I have come, Flo, to beg your 
pardon for—’’ 

‘Oh, I didn’t mind. I knewit was only 
your nonsense, Dick.’’ 

‘* My nonsense?’’ said I. ‘* Oh, I don't 
mean that. I mean since that, Flo, you 
remember- 

‘‘Look here, my dear boy,’’ inter- 
rupted Flo, ‘‘I’m thinking about some- 
thing most important—something I’ve got 
to make up my mind about, and I can’t 
listen to you.’”’ 

Upon this, being somewhat annoyed, I 
sat down, crossed my legs, and observed 
calmly: 

‘*Well, I only came to tell you that I 
was in love with Philippa March.”’ 

Flo turned on me swiftly, her pre-occu- 
pation entirely vanishing. 

‘‘T thought you'd listen,’’ I observed, 
complacently. ‘‘ Yes, and it’s all right, 
if I can square you. Hullo, Flo, you’ve 
done your hair different to-day! I rather 
like it that way.”’ 

Flo was staring at me with wide-open 
eyes. (I don’t know whether I’ve men- 
tioned that her eyes are brown; they 
are. 

“It’s all right if—?’’ she repeated, 
as though she had not heard aright. 

‘*If I can square you, you know,’ said 
f. ‘* Because, you see, in my rooms the 
other day—”’ 

Ht IT A CIGARETTE ‘* And you told that March girl ?’”’ 
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‘*T think I must have, from what she 
said,’’ I stammered, feeling rather guilty. 

And you by , 
vice a 


came here ad- 


her 
She thought it only fair to you,’’ I 
said, hastily. 


lo get rid of me?’’ ended Flo. 

‘“ Now, do be reasonable, there’sa good 
girl,’’ I urged, soothingly. 

Flo wrose to her feet and walked to the 
writing-table. 

‘* Excuse me a moment,’’ 
ting down and taking a pen. 

** Glad she takes it so coolly,’’ 
myself, and I fell 
wrote. 


said she, sit- 


said I to 
to watching her as she 
Certainly I liked the new way of 
doing her hair; in fact, I preferred it to 
Philippa’s way; there was a coquetry 
about it; Philippa’s hair was severe. A 
chap doesn’t always want bracing up. 


‘* Read that,’’ said Flo, 


rising and 
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sweeping down on me with a written note 
in her hand. 

So I read it. It was short Yes 
Florence.’’ I turned it over in my hand. 

‘*Tf,’’ said Flo, with unlimited dignity, 
‘“you had not happened to call, I should 


have written to you in the 
afternoon—’”’ 


‘This note ?’’ I asked, looking at it in 
a puzzled way. 
‘“*No, not that note I should have 


written to release you from your promise 
to me. 

““My dear Flo!’’ | 
‘* Then “Aa?'s all right. How confoundedly 
lucky! Why, I’ve been making myself 
beastly unhappy, and feeli like a brute, 
when all the time there was ! 
Philippa will be awfully 
beamed upon Flo. 

‘**“And to 


said, radiant. 


no 
ils? 


' 
noth 


g in it 
g init 


And | 


alad.’’ 


inform you,’’ she continued, 
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se of 


same cold 


in the 
nent 
‘* Hullo!’ I cried, sitting straight up. 
l'o Captain Worsley.’’ 
That beast! ”’ 
‘Although you’re my cousin, Richard, 
you have hard j the right 
~ But I was not in the mood to listen. I 
was walking upand down the room. And 
I laughed bitterly 


That's agirla 


voice, my 


engage- 


“You 


it, you accept me— 


said I. 
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Lover. 
encourage me nang 


you did practically; and then, with- 
out a word to me, you go and take a sweep 


yes, 


‘Well. and what did you do with Phi- 
March ?’ cried Flo, me 1n 


facing 


inger. 
‘I have come here, 
to 


Ke a Man, 


lo arrive at an 
understanding with 
you If you had 


claimed the fulfilment 
promise, I 
] should 


of my 


should have 


have considered the 
matter, Florence is 4 
Toa re tery 
good, ’ said F oO, het 
noseintheair. ‘* But, 
as vou see, I don’t 
claim it.’”’ 
[looked at Flo. It 
was all over between : 
us I did not wish to .~\ 
1 friends. 


‘You seem to have 
<a a littie 


observed, rue- 


no regrets Flo, | 
} 1 5 > 
shnouid, 


1 ’ hy 
aol set Wiiy | 


Oh, I know I’m not much of a « nap, 
| confessed, humbly: ‘* but with a girl 
who let me down easy, and didn’t expect 
t much of me, you know ; 
Is that why vou went to Philippa 
Mar asked Flo, suddenly. 
‘* Who made allowances for me,’’ I pur 
sued, not noticing the interruption; ‘‘ and 
dn’t ask perfection of me 
Just what P i March would do,”’ 
observed Flo, with conviction 
I paused in my walk. Flo sat down on 
the sota I sat down on the sota 
There was a long silence. I was the 


s 
o 
< 








"Il be happy 
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with that fellow. He seems a glum sort 
of a dog, though.”’ 
‘* But he’s so good, Dick!”’ 
‘*T must say he’s notover-amusing, Flo.” 
‘“There are better things than that, 


Dick.’’ 


are 


‘*T mean one wouldn't call him clever.”’ 
‘*N—no. Perhaps not clever, Dick.”’ 

I turned round towards Flo. 

‘But, of course, all that’s nothing if 


you love him,’’ I observed. 
: And you, of course, don’t notice the 
little faults I see in Miss March ?”’ 
‘* Of course not.”’ 
** Yes 
After an 
hand on my arm, “ 


of course not.”’ 
interval, Flo said, laying a 
I’m so glad we're part- 


ing—’’ 
**te’s ali for the 
best,’’ said I, gently 


touching Flo’s hand. 

‘* Parting friends, 
I was going to say, 
Dick. We shouldn’t 
have got on well to- 


gether.’’ 


**T expect we 
should have  quar- 
relled, Flo.’’ 

‘Of course, we 


have had some 
good times—’’ 


should 


‘** Ripping! ’’ 

‘* Trotting about 
together, and staying 
on the river—’’ 

**I say!" 

And running over 
to Paris—’’ 

r By Jove! 
\nd—and I don’t 

Worsley—cares 


think 
much about 
‘*] know it’s 
March.’’ 
There was a silence longer than any of 


Percival—Captain 
that sort of thing.’ 
Phil Miss 


poison to to 


the previous ones. 


Then I said—and I must observe that I 


am not in the habit of doing it before 
ladies I said: 

** Oh, d at” 

o% Di k! cried Flo. 


I pointed to Flo’s note, which 
lay on the table. 

‘*Let’s have it over,’’ said I, stern- 
ly. ‘* Put the beastly thing in an en- 
velope.”’ 

Flo went to the writing-table. 

‘‘ Address the beastly thing,’’ I 
manded. 

Flo took quite a long while addressing 


I rose. 


com- 
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it; for it must have been a full minute 
before she asked: 
‘* Dick, is Jermyn Street W. or S. W.? 


I—I—I don’t know.”’ 


“*S. W.,’” said I, in gloomy and tragic 
tones. 

“Thank you, Dick. I’ve done it 
now.”’ 


‘“ Done it! 
I groaned. 


I should think you have,’’ 
‘*So have I!’”’ 


‘“Will you post it?’’ asked Flo, and 
she stretched her hand out behind her, 
with the letter between her finger and 


thumb. But she kept her head the other 
way, and appeared to be studying the blot- 
ting-paper. 

Well, I went and took the note, and I 
stole back to the hearth-rug. 

Flo did not move. 

‘* What.a life!’’ | 


strange lottery is 


mused. ‘‘Who would have thought of 
Worsley being your husband! ”’ 
‘*Or Philippa March your wife!’’ came 


from the writing-table. 

‘* It seems incredible,’’ I murmured. 

Almost,’’ came from the writing-table. 

here was anice bright firein the grate. 
I stood and watched the jumping flame. 
Flo rose from the writing-table, and, cross- 
stood by me; both watched 
the jumping flame. 

‘* Do you asked Flo 
ently, ‘‘ how we used to tell fortunes from 
the fire ?”’ 


and we 


mo 
ny, 


remember,”’ pres- 


‘* Yes: and to see faces there ?”’ 
“Yes. I remember, Dick. 
anything there now.’”’ 


I don’t see 


‘*T should like to see something,”’ said I. 
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‘“Would you?) What?’’ asked Flo. 

Now, as we happened to be standing, 
my hand, which held the captain’s letter, 
was in immediate proximity to Flo’s hand, 
which, as I chanced to o held her 
handkerchief. 

‘Very much indeed,’’ and I 
touched Flo’s hand with the corner of the 
letter. 

““Oh!’’ gasped Flo. 

I advanced my hand (which, as 
contained the | 


letter 


pbserve 


said I, 


I say, 
slowly towards the 


fire. Flo watched it with a-fascinated 
gaze; she did not move. My hand hov- 
ered over the fire; a bright, sudden flash 
of flame blazed up triumphantly. 

‘Look, look! Now!’’ I cried. ‘‘ What 
do you see there now ?”’ 

Flo turned to me with a swift smile 
under moist eyes. 

‘“Why, you’re—!”’ I cried 

‘* There’s an eyelash in my eye,’’ said 


Flo. And, Dick, how silly you are! I] 
shall have to write it again!”’ 


In the same way ?”’ 
There was yet another pause. 
mes l suppose,”’ 


nobody ever write 


Flo then observed, ‘‘ that 
‘s a letter twice in guile 
the same words, do they, Dick ?’’ 

I said they did not. 


[ went downstairs the happiest man 
alive. And, I pledge my word, it was not 
till | reached the corner of the street that 


the thought struck me, and | cried aloud, 
in dismay: 

is By Jove, | haven't done it! 

In the course of talk one is so apt to for- 


get things. 
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Author of “‘A Thousand-mile Ride on the Engine of a ‘ Flyer,’” 





NOW-BUCKING with a 
pilot plow is dangerous 
business. However, 
there is very little of it 
to do in 
Now a road that is able 


these days. 


to accumulate a snow- 
drift is able to own a 
rotary plow or snow- 











excavator. ‘These ma- 


chines are as large asa 





coach, and as heavy asa locomotive. ‘The 
front end is funnel-shaped, and instead of 
throwing the snow away it swallows it, and 
then spurts it out in a great stream like 
water from a hose at a fire. Inside the 
house or car there is a boiler as large asa 
locomotive boiler, with two big cylinders, 
to furnish power to revolve a wheel in the 
funnel-shaped front end. This wheel is 


wheel of a windmill, except that 


steel and 


like the 


the fans or blades are made of 


are quite sharp As the plow is driven 
through the drifted snow by a locomotive 

sometimes by two or three of them—the 
rapidly revolving wheel slices the snow 
from the hard bank, draws it into the steel 
chest, where the same rotary motion drives 


it out throug 


h a sheet-iron spout. 


Once at Alpine Pass, on a summer 
branch of the Union Pacific, I saw one of 
these machines working in six feet of snow 
that had been there six months and was so 
hard that men walked over it without 
snowshoes It was about the middle of 
May; the weather was almost warm at 
midday, but freezing at night. A num- 
ber of railroad and newspaper men had 


gone up there, eleven thousand feet above 


the sea, to witness a battle between two 
rival excavators Che trial was an excit- 
ing one, and lasted three days Master 
Mechanic Egan, whose guest I was, was 
director-general, and a very impartial 
director, I thought The two machines 


were very similar in appearance; but in- 
wheel with knives, one hada 
great auger in front, the purpose of which 
was to bore into the snowdrift and draw 


the snow into the machine, as the chips 


stead of a 
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Cy WARMAN, 


etc 


are drawn from auger-hole by the re- 
volving of the screw The discharging 
apparatus was similar in the two, and like 
that already described. 

‘There was a formidable array of rolling- 
stock on the two sidings at the foot of the 
mountain where we had our car and where 
we camped nights. On one side track 
one of the machines, ‘with three 
engines behind her; on another, the other, 
with the same number of engines. You 
could tell the men of the one from the 
men of the other, for the two armies dwelt 
apart, just as the Denver police kept clear 
of the State militia in Governor Waite’s 
war. 

It was perfectly natural for the men on 
the different machines to be loyal to their 
respective employers and a little bit jeal- 
ous of the rival crew; but I was surprised 
to see how quickly that feeling extended 
to the crews of the half-dozen locomotives, 
all working for the same railroad company 
and in no way interested in the outcome. 

On the morning of the first day of the 
trial, when the six engines came down the 
track from the coal-yards, a trainman 
stood at the three-throw switch, and gave 
a locomotive to each of the two machines 
alternately. They knew where they 
belonged, and they kept the same place, 
each of them, until the battle was over. 

There was no betting, but there was a 
distinct ‘‘favorite’’ fr the start; and 
when the iron horses were all hooked up, 
the men on the “ favorite’’ began, good- 
naturedly ‘“‘josh’’ the other 
crew. 

Mr. Egan decided that one of the ma- 
chines forward, and when it 
stuck, stalled, or stopped, for any reason, 
should at once back down, take the siding, 
and give the other a chance. 

It was nearly noon when the railway 
officers and the reporters climbed to the 
storm deck of the first machine, and the 
commander gave a signal to start. The 
whistle ‘* off brakes ’’ was answered by the 
six locomotives and the little engine that 
brought up the rear with the special train. 


an 


stood 


all 


om 


enough, to 


should Zo 
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The hungry machine gathered up the light 


drifts which we encountered in the first 
few miles, and breathed them out over 
the tops of thetelegraph poles. At a 


sharp curve, where there was a deep drift, 
the snow-plow left the track, and we were 
forced to stop and back out. The en- 
looked sullen they backed 
down to let the other crew pass, and the 
fresh men laughed at them. The snow 
was lighter now, so that instead of boring 
into it, the second plow only pushed it and 
piled it up in front of her, until the whole 
was buried, when choked up 
laid down. Now the frowns were 


gineers as 


house 
and 


she 
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transferred to the faces of the second crew, 
and the smiles to the other. 

For two days we see-sawed in this way, 
and every hour the men grew more sullen. 
The mad locomotives seemed to enter into 
the spirit of the fight; at least it was easy 
to imagine that they did, as they snorted, 
puffed, and panted in the great drifts. 
Ah, ‘twas a goodly sight to them, 
each sending an endless stream of black 
smoke to the very heavens, and to hear 
them scream to one another when about 
to stall, and to note with what reluctance 
they returned to the side track. 

In the little town at the foot of the hill 


see 
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the rival crews camped at separate board- 
ing-houses This was fortunate, for it 
would not have been safe for them to live 
together. Even the enginemen, by the end 
of the second day, were hardly on speak- 





ing terms. Bob Stoute said that somebody 
had remarked that the two hundred and 
sixty-five wouldn’t make steam enough to 
ring the bell. He did not know who had 
said it, but he did know that he could 
‘lick’? him. After supper that evening, 
when the ‘“‘scrappy’’ engineer came out 
of Red Woods saloon, he broadened the 


1 sey » ‘ - sae 8 
statement so as to include “‘ any ‘ rotary 
man on the job, see ?’’ 


When 
t thy 


morning of the 


went into the field on the 
third day, not more than 
seven miles of snow remained between us 
and the mouth of the Alpine tunnel, where 
the race would end; for the tunnel was full 
of snow \ll the forenoon the hot engines 
steamed and snorted and banged away at 
the great sea of snow that grew deeper 
and The track was 
so crooked that the plows were off the rail 


half the time; 


we 


harder as we climbed. 


so that when we stopped for 


luncheon we had made less than three 
mies 

Che least promising of the two machines 
was out first after dinner; and as the snow 
was harder up here, she bid fair to win 
great cre dit sne rounded the last of the 
sharp curves that had given us so much 
trouble, successfully. But as the snow 


yrew deeper, she smothered, choked up, 


ind stalled Then even her friends had 
» admit that ‘‘she was not quite right,”’ 
and the enginemen looked blacker than 
ever as they backed down and took the 
siding. 

Up came the rival, every engine blow- 
1g off steam, the three firemen at the 


furnace doors, the engineers smiling and 
eager for the fray turned into 
the tangent where the other had stalled, 
omotive screamed ‘‘off 
throttle flew wide 
went the reverse 
l every eng! in the train was 
her full capacity. While wait- 

siding, the engineers had 
valves, 


\s she 


lo Loe 


the lead 
brakes,’’ 


open. 


and 
Down, down, 


’ 


every 


ne 


levers, untt 
working at 
ing tm the 


screwed their ‘‘pops,’’ or relief 


down so that each of the engines carried 
twenty pounds more steam than usual. 
There were no drifts now, but the hard 
snow lay level six feet deep Che track 


was as good as straight—only one long 
curve—and the pilots would touch timber 
line at the mouthof the tunnel. ‘The road 
here lay along the side of the mountain, 


through a heavy growth of pine The 
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snow was granulated, and consequently 
very heavy. By the time they had gone a 
hundred yards, a great stream of snow 
was flowing from the spout out over the 
telegraph wires, over the tops of the small 
spruces and pines, crashing down through 
their branches until the white beneath 
them was covered with a green carpet of 
tree twigs. On and on, up and up, the 
monster moguls pushed the plow. Higher 
and higher rose the black smoke; and 
when the smoke and the snow came be- 
tween the spectators and the sun, which 
was just now sinking behind the hill, the 
effect was marvellously beautiful. Still on 
they went through the stainless waste, nor 
stopped nor stalled, until the snow-plow 
touched the tunnel-shed. 

The commander gave a signal to ‘‘ back 
up;’’ and with faces wreathed in smiles and 
with their machine covered with cinders, 
snow, and glory, the little army drifted 
down the hill. The three days’ fight was 
at an end, and the Rotary was the victor. 

But I started to write about pilot plows 
and old-time snow-bucking—when we used 
to take out an extra insurance policy and 
say good-by to our friends as we signed 
the call-book. On a mountain division of 
a Western ten years ago, I 
had my first experience in snow-bucking. 
For twenty-four hours a pilot plow and 
flanger had been racing over the thirty 
miles of mountain, up one side and dewn 
the other. As often as they reached the 
foot of the hill they received orders to 

‘double the road.”’ 

It was Sunday afternoon when the caller 
came for me. Another engine had been 
ordered out to help push the snow-plow 
through the great drifts, that were getting 
deeper and deeper every hour. Ten miles 
out from the division station, at the foot 
of the mountain proper, we side-tracked 
to wait the return of the snow-plow. 

The hours went by, the night wasted 
away, Monday dawned, and no news of 
the snow brigade. All we could learn at 
the telegraph office was that they were 
somewhere between Shawano and the top 
of the hill, — presumably stuck in the 
snow. All day and all night they worked 
and puffed, pushed and panted; but to no 
purpose. Now, when they gave up all 
hope of getting through, they attempted 
to back down; but that was equally im- 
possible. The heavy drifts in the deep 
cuts were not to be bucked away with the 
rear end of an engine. 

Tuesday came, and found us still watch- 
ing and waiting for the snow-plow. Other 


} 


road, some 
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engines came up from the division station Often when we came to a stop, only 
with a work-train and a great army of the top of the stack of the front engine 
trackmen with wide shovels. A number was visible. The front windows of the 
of railroad officers came, and everybody cabs were all boarded up to prevent the 
shovelled. We had no plow on our side of glass from being smashed. For three 


the hill, and had to buck with naked en- 
gines. First we tried one, then two, then 
three coupled together. The shovellers 
would clear off afew hundred yards of 
track, over which we would drive at full 
speed. As our engine came in contact 
with a great drift, all the way from eight 
to eighteen feet deep, she would tremble 
and shake as though she was about to be 
crushed to pieces. 


or four days the track was kept clear be- 
hind us, so that we could back out and tie 
up at night where there was and 
water. All this time the snow kept com- 
ing down, day and night, until the only 


sign of a railroad across the 


coal 


range was 
the tops of the telegraph poles. Toward 
the last of the week we encountered a 
terrific storm—almost a blizzard. This 


closed the trail behind us, and that night 
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we were forced to camp on the mountain let them on to a spur. Hungry and weak 


side. We had an abundance of coal, but as they were, they began with the fire- 
the water in the tanks was very low. By man’s scoop to clear the switch and shovel 
shovelling snow into them when we were away from the wheels, so that the engine 
stuck in the deep drifts, we managed to could start herself. All the time they 
keep them wet could hear the whistles of the three en- 

For three or four days—sometimes in gines, now whistling ‘“*‘ down brakes,’’ 
the dead hours of the night—we had “ back up,”’ and “* go ahead,’’ as they ham- 
heard a mournful whistle away up on the mered away at the deep drifts. At last the 
mountain side, crying in the waste like a switch was forced open, the engine was in 
lost sheep This was a light engine, as to clear; but not a moment too soon, for 


we learned afterward, that had started now came the great plow fairly falling 
down the hill, but got stuck in the storm. down the mountain, sending a shower 


For four days and nights the crews were of snow over the lone engine on the 
imprisoned in the drifts They had only spur. 

a few pieces of hard bread, which they We, too, had heard and seen them com- 
soaked insnow-water andate. Morethan ing, and had founda safe siding. When 


once during the fourth day they had looked the three half-starved and almost desper- 
into the tallow-bucket, and wondered if ate engineers came to the clear track we 


they could eat the tallow had made, the great engines, till now held 

On Sunday morning, just a week from in check by the heavy snow, bounded for- 
the day on which I had signed the call- ward down the steep grade at a rate that 
book, the sun shone clear and bright. made us sick at heart. Each of the loco- 
Ihe crew with the big pilot plow had motives on the side track whistled; but the 
reached the summit; and now a new dan- wheels were covered with ice and snow, 
ger confronted the lone engine whose cry and even with levers reversed, they seemed 
had gone out in the night like the wail of to slide as fast Fortunately, at the next 
a lost soul, The big plow was coming curve there was a heavy drift—so deep 
down the hill with two locomotives behind that the snow-train drove right through it, 
her; and if this crew remained on the main making a complete tunnel arched over with 
line, they would be scooped into eternity. snow. hus, after eight days, the road 


When the storm cleared away they found was opened, and eight sections of the 
that they were within a few feet of the passenger train came slowly and carefully 
switch target. If they could shovel out down the mountain and passed under the 
the snow and throw the switch, it would arch. 


HOME FROM THE CITY.* 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 
Our of the city, out of the street ! Out of the hurry, away from the heat 
Out in the wind and the grasses, And clamor of iron wheels and hoofs, 


Where the bird and the daisy wooing meet, Out of the stench and scorching heat 
And the cloud like an eagle passes, We come as a dove to its native roofs, 
Far from the roaring street. Far from the thunderous street 
Into the silence of cool-breathed leaves, 
Where the wind like a lover 
Murmurs, and waits to listen, and weaves 
His arms in the leafy cover- 
Back to a world of stubble and sheaves 
We flee from the murderous street ! 


* From “ Prairie Songs,’ by Hamlin Garland; by permission of Stone & Kimball, publishers, New York 
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